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Crowds of people gathering yesterday around the momunent to Princess Diana at the scene of last year's car crash in Pails photograph: lkwclcironnbvu 



The tourists and their 
cameras outnumber the 
mourners and their floral 
tributes. Mass public grief 
has given way to private 
sorrow. Matthew Engel 
reports on the mood one 
year after the death of 
Diana, Princess of Wales 


A T DIFFERENT times 
and different places 
yesterday, the anni- 
versary of the death 
of Dtana, Princess of Wales, 
lurched unsteadily from 
the sombre to the surreal. 
Both the Windsor and 
Spencer families opted for a 
discreet and apparently 
contemplative day at Bal- 
moral and Althorp* This ap- 
proach was emphatically 
not shared by Mohamed al 
Fayed, who marked the oc- 
casion with one of his more 
startling outbursts. 


Sri Lanka’s 
9-wicket hero 

NGL1SH cricket’s new- 
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A sudden outbreak of 
comparative indifference, 
meanwhile, seemed to take 
hold of the populace. At the 
main shrines to Diana's 
memory — - her home at 
Kensington Palace, her 
burial site at Althorp and 
I the crash site in Paris — the 
flowers and messages re-ap- 
peared, in a miniature 
. reprise of events a year ago. 

However, there was little 
public emotion. And late 
yesterday there was still 
plenty of room to place bou- 
quets on Kensington Pal- 


ace’s gates and railings. Be- j 
fore the funeral, the whole I 
area was carpeted. 

The most self-conscious 
attempt to re-create that 
mood came at Haxzods. Mr 
Fayed, the store's owner 
and father of Diana’s lover 
Dodi, who was killed with 
her, erected a 10ft-high me- 
morial to them both in the 
shop window. 

It featured pictures of 
them on a sort of altar, sur- 
rounded by flowers and a 
frieze. Mr Fayed then 
turned up and announced 
that “thousands of people” 
were waiting for him. 
“They are ordinary people 
who give me support They 
will not accept the estab- 
lishment or people being 
black-balled. 

“I will not rest If it is not 
, an accident and If it is mur- 
der, be sure that whoever 
did this murder will not es- 
cape from God. If they be- 
lieve they are more power- 
ful than God then people 
will come after them. My 
Egyptian curse will not let 
them getaway with It” 





There were indeed thou- 
sands of people present but 
most appeared to be . Mr 
Fayed's customers, rather 
than his supporters. 

Diana’s relatives 
remained as far as possible 
out of the public gaze. 
Princes William and Barry 
prayed at Crathie kirk near 
Balmoral with their father 


and other members of the 
royal family. Her sisters, 
Sarah and Jane, joined her 
brother, Earl Spencer, at 
Althorp. the family estate 
in Northamptonshire. A 
private memorial service 
was held by the lake where 
she is buried. 

Among. those who ap- 
peared at Kensington Pal 
I ace was a middle-aged man 
who shouted at mourners: 
“Look at you second-class 
citizens! She was a no- 
body!” He was frogmarched 
away by the police, hutlater 
released after being 
cautioned. 

The general mood, how- 
ever, was what you expect 
in a royal park on a sunny 
Bank Holiday afternoon. 
Exactly one year earlier, 
when photographers were 
being blamed for the crash, 
people with cameras were 
threatened by those with 
flowers. One year on, al- 
most everyone had a cam- 
turn to page 2, column 3 

Web reports at http: 
//wnw^marcflan-co-iSt/ 


James Meek In Moscow 

USSIA'S political 
foes. President 
Boris Yeltsin 
and parliamen t, 
were last night 
locked in their 
potentially most dangerous 
confrontation after angry MPs 
dealt a humiliating defeat to 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, the act- 
ing prime minister supposed 
to rescue the country from the 
economic abyss. 

After a contemptuous 251 to 
M vote In the state Duma 
against his becoming prime 
minister. Mr Chernomyrdin 
declared he would begin 
forming a government any- 
way. He was immediately 
renominated for the post by 
Mr Yeltsin. 

With the Duma seemingly 
set on rejecting his choice 
again, and Mr Yeltsin equally 
stubborn In nominating no 
other candidate, parliament 
could be dissolved within a 
fortnight, setting the country 
on an unknown political jpath, 

With all large "business 
transactions frozen for the 
second week running, and 
shops running out of the 
stocks they bought before the 
rouble plunged, ordinary Rus- 
sians will start to feel the 
pinch within days. 

President Bill Clinton, who 
arrives in Moscow today for a 
three-day visit, risks becom- 
ing a participant In the con- 
flict between Mr Yeltsin, Mr 
Chernomyrdin and parlia- 
ment President Yeltsin, who 
has lost much of what 
remained of his authority, is 
likely to swagger with “friend 
Bill” as a badge of his weight 
in the world. 

The lack of a confirmed 
government win delay plans 
by Tony Blair to call an emer- 
gency meeting of Group of 
Seven ministers to discuss 
the Russian crisis. 

Mr Blair held a 20-mlnute 
telephone call with Mr Yelt- 
sin last night. As chairman of 
G7, the Prime Minister told 
Mr Yeltsin the group was 
ready to help, but that it must 
be linked to Russia continu- 
ing a programme of economic 
reform, a Downing Street 
spokesman said. 

As concern grew about the 
impact of the Russian crisis 
and global market queasiness 
on the launch of the euro, the 
European Union finance com- 
missioner, Yves-Thibault de 
Sllguy, said the 11 countries 
due to launch the common 



had survived intact for all of 
three weeks since the senes 
victory over South Afflra, 
was swept aside yesterday oy 
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Lewinsky seeks $1 Om for book 


Leader comm*"*, pag* 
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Wtartta Kettle In Washington 

O NE million dollars and 
rising. Two million. 
Six milli on. When the 
price is right, Monica 
Lewinsky will sell her story 
to the highest bidder for a re- 
cord sum — and the bidding 
war is now on. 

As President Bill Clinton 
fled to Moscow yesterday, the 
New York publishing world 
was alive with rumours that 
the woman with whom the 
president confessed an 
"inappropriate” relationship 
was holding out for a record- 
breaking *10 million for her 
story. 

Ms Lewinsky already has a 


standing offer from the US 
supermarket tabloid Star to 
tell all for $1 mill ion. But ac- 
cording to a report in the New 
Yorker magazine. Rupert 
Murdoch's HarperCollins 
publishing giant offered Ms 
Lewinsky $2 million in an ex- 
clusive book deal last week. 

The New Yorker added that 
another “undisclosed pub- 
lisher” had made “a confiden- 
tial $6 million offer”, a sum 
only ever exceeded by the 
$6.5 million paid to General 
Colin Powell for his memoirs 
— also by HarperCollins. 

But according to the New 
York Post tabloid — also 
owned by Mr Murdoch — the 
former White House intern 
hag refused all bids so for. 
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The paper claims that all 
the negotiations are being 
bandied by Ms Lewinsky’s 
mother, Marcia Lewis who 
has urged her daughter to 
stand out for $10 million. 

Ms Lewis has been round 
the book-bidding course be- 
fore as the author of a teU-afl. , 
1996 biography of the Three . 
Tenors, in which she hinted I 
at an inappropriate relation- 
ship between herself and Pla- 
cido Domingo. 

Behind all the gossip and 
r umo ur lies more than a sus- 
picion that both sides are 
pumping out disinformation 
as they try to dose a deal. 

“No one's ever gotten 
j f 10 million and Monica 
Lewinsky is not going to be 
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the flm,” Judith Regan of 
HarperCollins told the POSt 
yesterday — both in the Mur- 
doch stable. Ms Regan denied 
the New Yorker's $2 million 

bid rfwim- j 

Although publishers are 
anxious to win the deal, they 
are affecting anxiety that by 
the time such a book is pub- 
lished all the secrets may 
have emerged and the public 
may be bored. 

Yet the book deal all New 
York publishers claim they 
would die for is not the Other 
Woman's but the Wronged 
Woman’s. “Hillary Clinton is 
worth the most even much 
more than the president” Sue 
Carswell of Random House 
said. 
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currency next year should 
hold talks. The EU is Russia's 
largest trading partner. 

“Forty per cent of Russia's 
foreign trade is with Europe, 
and only 5 per cent is with the 
United States,” Mr Silguy 
said. “But it's Clinton who’s 
going to Russia on Tuesday. 
We have the means to act" 

There is still no clear sign 
of which way Moscow will 
move fiscally to head off the 
emergency, although the for- 
mer Argentinian economics 
minister Domingo Cavallo. 
who stopped inflation with a 
currency squeeze and tough 
privatisation, arrived in Mos- 
cow to offer his advice. 

Fbw expected Mr Cherno- 
myrdin to be backed by the 
Duma yesterday, but even he 
was taken aback by the 
attacks. Most speakers 
blamed his time as prime 
minister in 1992-98 for bring- 
ing Russia to its simultaneous 
debt default and devaluation 
two weeks ago. They de- 
manded that Mr Yeltsin agree 
to a government formed by 
the parliamentary majority. 

"You would not be able to 
cope, and there would be a 
collapse still deeper than that i 
which has already taken 
place," Gennady Zyuganov, 
the Communist leader and 
head of the dominant left-pat- 
riot coalition, told Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin. “The criminal-oli- 
garchic authorities would be 
bloodier in future, A dictator- 
ship would be guaranteed.” 

He claimed he could call on 
the support of two-tlurds of 
MPs and the upper house to 
have an effective coalition 
government in place before 
the end of the week. 

Earlier one of the most pow- 
erful Russian businessman, 
the close Chernomyrdin ally 
and backroom kingmaker Bo- 


ris Berezovsky, said Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin's government 
should start working what- 
ever the Duma decided. 

“President Boris Yeltsin 
wants Viktor Chernomyrdin 
to become the prime minister, 
and Ido not recall a case such 
as this where he changed his 
mind," he said. 

Mr Chernomyrdin said 
after the vote yesterday that 
he would set up an acting gov- 
ernment to begin work today. 
“A state cannot live without a 
government,” he said. “Steps 
must be taken to pay arrears 
to the military, students and 
coal miners. I will deal with 
this." 

It was not dear where the 
money would come from, al- 
though Moscow Is rife with 
rumours that the rouble- 
printing presses have already 
begun to turn. Most miners 
are owed back wages by semi- 
private coal companies rather 
than by the government. 

In yesterday's parliamen- 
tary debate the leader of the 
liberal Yabloko movement, 
Grigory Yavlinsky, reminded 
Mr Chernomyrdin that it was 
during his government that 
barter and IOUs became the 
dominant means erf exchange 
in the economy that business 
became criminalised. “It was 
under this very prime minis- 
ter that Russia became a 
world leader in corruption/’ 
he said. 

Mr Yavlinsky, who an Sun- 
day said Yabloko was ready to 
form a government, called on 
Mr Yeltsin to resign. 

If parliament rejects his 
choice twice more, the presi- 
dent can dissolve it 

Markets crash, paga 3; 

Cflnton In Moscow, pags S; 
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Hardliners in Pyongyang ‘overplay their hand’ □ Tokyo warns of serious impact on security 


North Korea fires missile over Japan 



, fc. 
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John GttUngi In Hong Kong, 
Jonathan Watts in Tokyo 
andT Janes M oo fc hi Mo ac awr 


ORTH Korea yes- 
terday stirred up a 
strategic weapons 
storm in the Pa- 
cific by launching 
a new, long-range, ballistic 
missile which overflew Japan 
before splaying down in the 
ocean. 

Pyongyang's cry for world 
attention shattered 1 the limits 
of Western tolerance when it 
emerged that the Daepodong-i 
rocket passed without permis- 
sion through Japanese air- 
space. 

Recognising -for the first 
time that it is in range of its 
militaristic neighbour, Tokyo 
promptly responded by with- 
drawing flnanrtal backing for 

the International KEDO 
agreement which provides 
ftmds for peaceful- nuclear 
technology and energy sup- 
plies to the beleagured Com- 
munist regime. 

“We see this as a very dan- 
gerous act” a senior Japa- 


nese government spokesman, 
Himm ii Nonaka, warned. ‘It 
will have a serious impact on 
the security of North-east 
Asia." Japan plans further 
protests through diplomatic 
channels. 

In extended television news 
broadcasts, commentators 
claimed that the new miaafla 
is capable of carrying a 
1,000kg nuclear, chemical or 
conv entional warhead. 

Considering the risks to 
Pyongyang, some Japanese 
analysts speculated that the 
missile's trajectory may have 
been caused by a malfunction 
of new technology — a chill- 
ing thought for those under 
the flight path. 

Japan's defence agency said 
the incident would encourage 
the government to approve 
plans to develop a Tniccflp de- 
fence system with the US. 

Alarm bells sounded in 
Moscow after reports that 
Russia’s early warning sys- 
tems failed to spot the North 
Korean missile. Defence offi- 
cials later clarmari they had 
been able tn track it 

US and Japanese intelli- 


gence had been on the alert i 
for the test of the Daepodong-i ■ 
missile, but the Incursion. 
Into Japanese airspace ap- 
pears to have came as a 
shock. They monitored the 
rocket's second stage 
over Japan to land 200 miles 
miles east in the Pacific. The 
first stage came down less 
provocatively south east of 
Vladivostok, an the edge of 
Russian territorial waters. : 

Pyongyang’s action is 
alarming not Just in itself hut 
because its motives are often 
impenetrable. North Korea’s 
neighbours are used to 
Pyongyang playing the . bad 

boy; If the missile did not mal- 
function and was intended to 
overfly Japan, however. It 
must have been designed to 
cause a strong reaction. 

Such behaviour may ap- 
pear deeply misguided for a 
country suffering acute hard- 
ship, with mrninna of its pop- 
ulation desperately short of 
food. But North Korean lead- 
ers believe that its missile 
and hudear potential is the 
only card left to play. 

Pyongyang’s action may be 


a clumsy attempt to g*!" the 
upper hand in negotiations 
with the US to implement the 
1994 nuclear deal due to 
resume today in New York. 
But fills time hard-liners in 
the leadership may have gone 
too far in seeking to please 
Kim Jong-fl. 

Before details of the missile 
over flight became clear, 
KEDO - ha d announced that 
South Korea would fund 70 
per cent of a £3 billion deal 
on supplying peaceful nuclear 
technology to the North. 
Japan, the US and the ED are 
also contributors. 

North Korea watchers be- 
lieve the test is timed to coin- 
cide with next week’s 50th an- 
niversary of the 
establishment of the regime. 
Mr Kim is expected to be for- 
mally named as state presi- 
dent when the national as- 
sembly meets on Saturday. 

The Daepodong-1 minKiie is 
believed to have a range of 
1,300 miles — twice that of the 
Rodong medium-range mis- 
sile which North Korea has 
exported to Iran, Iraq and 
Syria. There are concerns 



that a version with twice the 
range is now on the drawing- 
board. 

Last week the US expressed 
concern that North Korea is 
working on a huge under- 
ground project near Yong- 
byon, the country's main nu- 
clear complex. In the 1994 
accord, Pyongyang agreed to 
freeze its nuclear weapons 
programme in exchange for 
civil-use unclear technology 
and supplies of ftiel oft. 

Over the weekend there 
were indications that North 
Korea would allow inspection 
of the site. 

Pyongyang complains that 
the US «Ttri Japan have foiled 
to deliver all that was prom- 
ised and that supplies of fuel 
oil for this year have fallen 
short 

The scare came as a fresh 
gap opened up in Russia's in- 
creasingly patchy early warn- 
ing coverage. An anti-missile 
radar in Skrunde, Latvia, was 
switched oft leaving Euro- 
pean Russia with less reliable 
warning of possible rocket 
attack from the north and the 
west 



Russian 
bear gives 
Wall SI 
a mauling 


Alex Brammer In London • 
Martin Walker in Brussels 


S HARES on Wall Street 
made their third big- 
gest Call in turbulent 
trading yesterday as 
the political deadlock on Mos- 
cow took a further toll on the 
financial markets. The Ddw 
Jones Index closed 512 points, 
or 6.37 per cent. down. 

Dealers around the world 
appeared unimpressed by the 
first signs that leaders of the 
major western economies 
had begun intense consulta- 
tions on how to respond to the 
Russian crisis. 

The European Commission 
called for an emergency meet- 
ing of Europe's finance minis- 
ters to agree a common strat- 
egy, with Commission 
officials lobbying for some- 
thing more positive than the 
current policy of no assis- 
tance until the Russians enact 
fundamental reforms. 

‘‘Russia concerns us far 
more than it does the Ameri- 
cans,” said finance commis- 
sioner Yves-Thibault de S 11- 
guy. “We have the means to 
act and to interfere. We have a 
foil range of possible actions 
we can take, starting with a 
common European position." 

The renewed efforts by the 
Europeans to plot a strategy, 
after almost two weeks of In- 
action. came amid signs of in- 
creasing activity among 
heads of government of the 
Group of Eleven leading indus- 
trial countries. Tony Blair, as 
chairman of the G7, is coming 
under pressure to call an 
emergency meeting so as to 
plot a concrete response to 
the crisis. G7 finance minis- 
ters are scheduled to meet at 
the end of this month. 

The need to calm the mar- 
kets was hammered home in 
bank holiday trading when 
markets outside London, 
which was closed, fell again. 
The biggest foil came in Hong 
Kong where the Hang Seng 
tumbled 554.70 points, or 7 

per cent. The European mar- 
kets immediately Joined the 
retreat, with the German 
market Index, the Dax. fa l l i n g 
144 points or 2J32 per cent 


In Russia, the slide in the 
rouble and share prices, 
which began two weeks ago 
with the devaluation of the 
currency, continued un- 
abated. The rouble has now 
been devalued by 20 per cent 
against the initial target of 
around 7 per cent 

In limited trading on the 
Moscow stock exchange 
shares slipped L16 per cent 
which brings the decline this 
year to more than 80 per cent 

Wall Street opened ner- 
vously. with the Dow Jones 
plunging 170 points in early 
trading — wiping out all the 
gams this year as the market 
staged one of the fastest de- 
clines in its history. The losses 
took the Dow Jones index back 
through the 8,000 level, whicb 
had bran broken for the first 
time since February. Having 
foiled to find support at this 
level, there were suggestions 
that it still has some way to go. 

There was some recovery in 
South America with the Bra- 
zilian and Mexican markets 
climbing, although they 
remain 34 per cent and 39 per 
cent down on the year. 

The key question for Euro- 
pean policymakers Is whether 
the EU is prepared to offer 
Russia any balance of pay- 
ments support, in return for a 
renegotiation of the Russian 
debt which could avert a de- 
fault The statements so for of 
the G7 countries and of Ger- 
many’s finance minister. 
Ttaeo Waigel, who has in- 
sisted there be no new money, 
suggest that any serious pol- 
icy change is unlikely. 

The Commission wants to 
be seen to be doing some- 
thing. however, if only to 
dampen the nervousness in 

the markets whether the Rus- 
sian turmoil might affect the 
planned January l launch of 

Europe's single currency. 

Mr de Silguy stressed that a 
victory for Russia's Commu- 
nists, leading to re-nationalisa- 
tion of strategic industries and 
defiance of the International 
Monetary Fund recommenda- 
tions, would mean a complete 
end to Western support. 
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The memorial to Princess Diana and Dodi al-Fayed, which was unveiled yesterday at Hatreds in Knightsbridge, Condon photograph: richard heathcote 

From sombre to surreal, from prayer to curse 


continued from page 1 
era. TV crews were alert 
for anyone weeping, bat It 
was hard going. 

At Buckingham Palace, 
there were no flowers at 
all. and everyone outside 
was a happy-snappy tour- 
ist. The flag flew at half- 
mast. as it famously did not 
a year ago. But there was 
no other sign of mourning. 

Westminster cathedral, 
the focal point of British 
Catholicism, held a well- 
attended memorial mass. 
But even here there were 
seats available. And with a 
large chunk of London lit- 
erally m fete for the Notting 
Hill carnival, there was a 
sense that Diana was being 


upstaged for the first time 
since her death. 

However, a new and potent 
shrine has emerged as a-place 
of homage. This is La Flamme 
de la Liberte, the monument 
by the Seine above the under- 
pass where the most famous 
car crash in history occurred. 
U was erected in 1987 by the 
International Herald Tribune 
newspaper, and is meant to 
symbolise Franco- American 
amity. But it has now been 
wholly taken over as a totem 
for devotees of Diana. 

This is clearly welcomed by 
the French police, as it keeps 
gawpers away from the en- 
trance to the underpass, 
where they can stare at the 
13th pillar Into which Henri 


Paul drove the Mercedes that 
fatefUl night, but ran the risk 
of being mown down by cars 
travelling at Parisian speeds. 
If not often at 120 mph. The 
flame is above the western 
end erf the underpass, which 
the car never reached. 

Crowds gathered there in 
the early hours yesterday as 
the exact moment of the crash 
— 12J2Sam Paris time on 
August 31 — came round 
again. On cue. a fair-haired 
young man began a soulfully 
funereal song. He turned oat 
to be an American actor, 
rather strapped for work. 

American TV crews sought 
out suitable interviewees 
willing to emote on camera: 
“What are your feelings at 


this time?” "I'm still 
shocked," said a tourist, be- 
fore she went off, giggling. 

The flame has become a 
new destination on the Paris 
tourist map — cheaper than 
the Eiffel Tower, less taxing 
than the Louvre — like Jim 
Morrison’s grave, but more 
accessible from the Metro. 

There were flowers here 
too. But the messages 
reflected Diana’s appeal as a 
figure who transcended 
national boundaries; UNE 
GRANDE PENSEE A UNE 
FEMME EXTRAORDINAIRE. 
DIANA, WTR UEBEN DICH. 
NO TE OLVIDAMOS 
NUNC A. The graffiti cover 
the monument itself and now 
stretch along the walls almost 


down to the underpass exit. 
But here too there Is a sense 
of cynicism setting In. FART 
KING RULES! has slipped in 
among all thu adorati on. 

It was a perfect summer’s 
night by the Seine, with a 
half-moon hanging In a pur- 
ple sky. It was a night for 
lovers. But the world’s most 
famous lovers died. 

Future anniversaries will 
pass, perhaps, with less 
notice. The flowers will grow 
tower. Perhaps even the Daily 
Mail will let occasional weeks 
pass without special Diana 
supplements. But if this storv 
fa ready to move out of the 
newspapers, it will be Im- 
printed, on the tourist mops of 
the world forever. 


Muted 
welcome 
for royal 
parly 


Gerard Seenan 
Scotl an d Correspondent 


I N THE frozen mist of a 
Highland morning, perhaps 
only 50 people came to 
Crathie to pay their respects 
on the first anniversary of the 
death of Diana, Princess of 
Wales. 

At 9.30am the Royal Family, 
with the Prime Minister, and 
his wife, Cherie, drove across 
the River Dee to the kirk. 

The onlookers strained to 
catch sight of Prince William 
and Prince Harry. Few caught 
more than a glimpse. 

. At the private 15-minute 
prayer service in memory of 
their mother, the princes took 
their traditional place in the 
south transept of the 100-year- 
old church. 

The Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, the Right 
Rev Alan Main, read Grom 
Romans VIIL "There is there- 
fore no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus 
who walk not after the flesh 
but after the spirit”. 

The royal chaplain at Dee- 
side, the Rev Robert Sloan, 
read the Psalm of David — 
“the Lord is my Shepherd" — 
and from Isaiah XIV; “Com- 
fort ye, my people salth your 
God.” 

Princes William and Harry 
would have found their com- 
fort In a greater royal contin- 
gent than fa usually seen at 
Crathie: their father, the 
Prince of Wales, the Queen, 
the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Prince Andrew and his chil- 
dren, Princess Anne with her 
daughter Sarah Phillips, and 
Prince Edward with Sophie 
Rhys-Jonea. 

As the royal family left the 
grey granite kirk, a small 
group of well-wishers stood 
waiting at the gates of 
Balmoral . „ , 

Prince William nodded 
shyly as one woman held out 
the bunch cf roses she had 
brought to lay at the castle 


The roses later took their 
place beside eight other 
bouquets. 


NHS ‘only just managing’ to cope with pressure 


Severe winter or a flu epidemic 
could tip balance, report warns 


David Brindle, Social 
Services Correspondent 


P RESSURE on staff in 
the NHS fa at an all- 
time high and services 
are “only just managing", a 
government-appointed 
specialist group has warned 
minis ters as they demand 
ever-greater efforts to cut 
waiting lists. 

That the system coped last 
winter owed much to the mild 
weather and low levels oT flu, 
the group says. “Long spells 
of severe weather or a flu epi- 


demic next winter will pose 
serious problems." 

The group, comprising doc- 
tors, nurses and health man- 
agers. also warns that the 
NHS cannot continue on a cri- 
sis-management basis, with 
patient numbers growing 
remorselessly. 

“It is apparent that tradi- 
tional patterns of service de- 
livery. dominated by a depen- 
dence on hospital in-patient 
stays for emergency admis- 
sions, followed by poet-dis- 
charge care In nursing homes 
[or] residential care, are 
unsustainable.” 


The Emergency Services 
Action Team was set up to ad- 
vise the Government on how 
health and social services 
deal with winter pressures — 
and how they could do it 
better. 

Its second report, covering 
last winter, says services 
made good use of their shares 
of the extra £300 million 
found by ministers to help 
avert a winter crisis. 

However, Chris Bunch, the 
group’s chairman and medi- 
cal director of the Oxford Rad- 
diffe hospital, says in a fore- 
word; “The system was not 
severely tested, and serious 
concerns remain about the 
capacity to respond to a 
severe winter." There were 
30,000 fewer deaths in Eng- 


land and Wales between No- 
vember 1997 and February 
this year than there had been 
the previous winter. Al- 
though emergency hospital 
admissions rose 3-3 per cent 
it was the lowest increase for 
five years. 

Neat-emergency, or “elec- 
tive’', admissions rose L7 per 
cent 

The group, which visited 11 
parts of England, says an hos- 
pitals it saw were operating at 
bed-occupancy levels of at 
least 95 per cent Without 
more “headroom" the system 
was too inflexible and vulner- 
able to surges in demand and, 
as beds are rarely left empty, 
to infection outbreaks. “As 
one manager commented to 
us; 'Hot-bedding means turn- 


ing the bed round in 20 min- 
utes. It is impossible to carry 
out proper infection control 
procedures in that time'." 

The group also found a 
number of hospitals depen- 
dent on casual agency Etaffi 

“We were left in no doubt 
that the pressure on staff fa 
having an adverse impact on 
recruitment and retention," 
tiie report says. 

Since the special winter 
f unding ended, and elective 
admissions have accelerated 
to cut waiting lists, services 
have only just been manag- 
ing, the report says. -In the 
long term, steps must be 
taken to reduce emergency 

fllhnlenfo iig. 

An estimated 20 per cent of 
such admissions need not be 


treated at hospital, it says, 
while one study found that 40 
per cent of patients taken to 
hospital afier 999 calls were 
discharged within four hours. 

Frank Dobson, Health Sec- 
retary, last week wrote to 
NHS and social services units 
to thank them for last .win- 
ter’s efforts. But he warned of 
the “very tough agenda" fac- 
ing them in the coming 
months. 

Although the Government 
has announced extra funding 
for the NHS, with a cumula- 
tive increase worth £21 
billion over the next three 
years, the money will not 
start to become available 
until next spring. 
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‘There was a 
lot of 

performance 
- - . people 
were possibly 
playing up to 
the cameras. 

I felt I should 
havetaken 
drama 
lessons’ 

‘There wasn’t 
much I could 
do about my 
appearance, 
because 
conditions in 
prison were 
not such that 
I could do my 
hair or put 
make-up on.’ 

Louise Woodward 







Left Hie changing image cfXouise Woodward daring the trial and (above) with lawyer Barry Scheck yesterday. 
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Woodward warns of trial by TV 


Beware ‘Americanisation’ of UK 
courts, the woman tried before an 
audience of millions tells media 
chiefs. Janine Gibson reports - 


RESSED In black 
and surrounded 
by journalists, 
Louise Woodward 
gave testimony 
yesterday, not as a convicted 
criminal but as the first Eng- 
lishwoman to be tried on live 
television. 

The 20-year-old former au 
pair, whose trial for the mur- 
der of eight-month did Mat- 
thew Eappen became the 
most watched and talked 
about global TV spectacle of 
the past 12 months, chose an 
audience of 900 television ex- 
ecutives to warn against the 
••Americanisation’' of British 
courts and the introduction of 
court TV. 

Speaking at the Guardian 


International Television Fes- 
tival in Edinburgh, she said: 
‘1 would hate to see it go.the 
way it has lrr the. US ... I 
think it’s Inevitable,- but I 
guess I’m just here to say I 
told you bo when it does hap- 
pen. These are people’s lives 
you're dealing with — this is 
not a soap opera-" 

She said the extensive US 
television coverage had af- 
fected her trial: “I was aware 
there was a lot of perfor- 
mance ... people were possi- 
bly playing up to the cameras 
at a dramatic moment. I felt I 
should have taken drama 
lessons." 

Pointing out that she had 
never been asked whether she 
wanted cameras at her trial, 


she said: .“7 felt it was putting 
a tremendous stress on every 
body ' . . . my aunt was in the ! 
courtroom . She was asked to j 
move because the camera 
didn’t have a good shot of my I 
parents. I'm sure it must have 
been the same for the Eappen 
femilyaswelL 
“It's hard enough to be 
bandcuffed-in the dock with- 
out having a camera trying to 
gets close shot of my hand.” 
Miss Woodward and her 
celebrated American lawyer 
Barry Scheck — who also de- 
fended O. J. Simpson — were 
taking part in a debate en- 
titled In the Court of Public 
Opinion. They came, she 
stressed, because she was 
asked “to debate and discuss 
an issue that Barry and I 
think is an important one". 

Although no cameras were 
allowed in Edinburgh's gen- 
eral assembly to record yes- 
terday's debate. Miss Wood- 
ward was under as much 
scrutiny during her VA hour 
appearance as in the . Massa- 


chusetts court room where 
she stood trial. 

Dozens of journalists 
recorded every fecial expres- 
sionas she sat composed next I 
to Mr Scheck. Miss Wood- 1 
ward only once referred to 
her mother, when asked 
whether she would have 
agreed to an edited version of 
her trial being televised 
afterwards. She said she 
would, not because her pri- 
vacy would stm have been 
invaded. 

The attention, she said, had 
turned her into a notorious 
woman. “People don’t distin- 
guish between celebrity and 
notoriety. People do recognise 
me ... they are treating me 
like a minor celebrity, but I'm 
not famous for anything good- 
X try »nd Bypinip to them that 
Tm trying to be a normal 20- 
year-old, a normal person, 
and people wont let me.” 

Having worried that she 
would be criticised for going 
on holiday recently, she said 
that while away “paparazzi- 


style photographs at me were 
sent -.in [to newspapers] by 
members of the public”. 

She had been asked for 
autographs, and once obliged 
“because there was a woman 
who just would not let me out 
of tiie restaurant until I- did". 

Miss Woodward remains 
unconvinced that strong pub- 
lic opinion swayed the out- 
come of her trial, perhaps per- 
suading the judge to reduce 
the conviction from murder 
tn manslaughter 

“I couldn't say what influ- 
enced the judge. I hope he 
made his decision based on 
the law." 

She felt television viewers 
were not, for emotive reasons, 
in a position to be able to de- 
cide the outcome of a trial 
“Do you really want the pub- 
lic to be policing the court- 
room and making those deci- 
sions instead at the 12 people? 
You may as well have an 
opinion, poll on TV." 

She said that she had been 
aware during the trial of 


media comment about her ap- 
pearance and behaviour and 
found it off-putting to know 
“that people were counting 
how many people I blinked at 
! or how many times I 
scratched my nose." One 
newspaper compared her to 
the nanny from hell because 
she bad scraped her hair back i 
with an elastic band. When 1 
she wore a headband instead, j 
the press said she'd done it 
“to try and make myself look 
sweet ... My main concern 
was looking smart for the 
judge and jury.” 

Miss Woodward was asked 
If Mr Schenk's notoriety after 
the O. J. Simpson trial had af- 
fected her adversely or wor- 
ried her. “Actually, I'd never 
heard of Barry before. I had to 
be one of the few people who 
hadn’t watched the O. J. 
trial.” she said. 

Mr Scheck said televising 
trials could either help or 
hinder a trial. As a founder of 
the US cable channel Court 
TV, be was in favour of cam- 


eras In court only if everyone 
involved consen t ed. 

Miss Woodward, who said 
she was “very nervous" about 
speaking despite her apparent 
composure, held a press con- 
ference after the debate to dis- 
cuss the issue on camera. 

Earlier, she had spoken of 
the possibility of leading a 
normal life, and whether she 
would be able to get married 
or have children in private. 
“Eventually my face will fade 
from people's memories. I 
hope eventually I'll be able to 
walk down the street ... I do 
want to lead a normal life, but 
I'll expect the press to be 
there at same point” 

She plans to go to universi- 
ty. She was only 18 when in 
1996 she went to Boston to 
work for the Eappen family as I 
an au pair. Less than a year | 
later, she was arrested over 
Matthew's death and found 
guilty of murder, a verdict 
that was reduced to man- 
slaughter. She returned home 
in June this year. 


Confiscation rights In tenor bill I Patagonia’s Channel coup 


Musical 

triumph 

that 

shames 

festival 

planners 


| Review 


Andrew Clements 


Usher HaM, Edinburgh 


I "HERE are just six living 

I composers represented 

■ in three weeks of con- 
certs and operas in Edinburgh 
this year, a miserable show- 
ing of which the festival orga- 
nisers Should be thorou g hl y 
ashamed. 

Their short-sighted t imidi ty* 
is accentuated by the policy 
tbat has developed over 
recent years of ghettoislng 
new music, hermetically seal- 
ing nearly all of it into a single 
weekend. 

Regular festivalgoers can be 
subjected to endless recitals of 
Wolf, or second-rate Verdi op- 
eras just because their libretti 
are based upon Schiller, but 
they are not allowed to hear 
any new works in the context 
of the standard repertory, it 
seems, for fear of their being 
tainted by the experience. 

That the focus of the allotted 
two days was Pierre Boulez, 
who as a conductor has done 
more than anyone else to 
bring the music of the 20th 
century into common cur- 
rency, only underlined the 
disjunction at the heart of the 
festival 

Boulez conducted one con- 
cert with the Ensemble Inter- 
Contemporain — a typical 
programme of Varese, Stra- 
vinsky, Schoenberg and Li- 
' geti, alongside two works of 
hiEown— and was present in 
the audience for his master- 
piece from the 1960s, Pli Selon 
Hi, impressively done by Val- 
dine Anderson and the BBC 
Scottish Symphony Orchestra 
under Martyn Brabbins, and 
for the premiere of his latest 
work, Sur Incises, by the E1C 
under its principal conductor 
David Robertson, in a concert 
that also included Elliott Car- 
ter’s Clarinet Concerto and 
the British premiere ofPhi- 
lippeManoury's vivid and ar- 
resting Fragments Pour Un~ " - 
Portrait 

For many years Pli Selon Pli 
was one of Boulez's infamous 
“works in progress”, a score 
that he was unwilling to sign 
off until he had worked out all 
the implications of its many- 
layered portrait of Maharme 
and his poetry, and Sur Incises 
is currently in that state too. a 
conception that has grown by 
accretion over the last four 
years but has yet to reach its 
final form. The kernel was a 
piano piece. Incises, that he 
wrote for a competition in 
1994; two years later the first, 
10-minute version of Sur In- 
cises appeared. 

Hie latest expansion lasts 35 
minutes. It takes the two kinds 
of material from the original 
— rapid, toccata-like figura- 
tions that dance across the 
keyboard, sombre murmur- 
ings in the bass — and realises 
yet more of their potential. 

The flat murky acoustic of 
the Usher Hall inevitably 
blunted the edge of the glint- 
ing metallic sound wo rid but 
the sensuous resonance of the 
scoring survived . 

It is still dominated by the 
virtuoso passage work of In- 
cises. with marimbas and vi- 
braphone criss-crossing the 
pianos in ever-changing 
patterns. 

But there are oases of calm 
beauty too — ruminations for 
a battery of steel drums, the 
harps sp inning a shimmering 
web while one of piano takes 
off at a wild tangent or com- 
bining with the drums in an 
unlikely, other-worldly sonor- 
ity. The rhythmic energy is . 
prodigious. 

As always with Boulez the 
sense is of musk: forged at 
white-heat, threatening to 
burst its formal boundaries 
and make further conquests, 
with the act of creation always 
as an on-going, open-ended 
process. 


Government insists measures 
are more than gesture politics 


McHmI WhMa 

Poetical bfitor 


■ include the power to 
sei.se the goods and property 
of anvone convicted oT belong. 

inc to any of the proscribed 

organisations where it can<bc 
□roved that the property in 
Question — a car or house -- 
hnd been used for terrorist 

^TheHatest detail of what is 
billed as a dttcoium 
c-nckciuwn — on both loyalist 
.in’d republican 
; !re still resisting the North- 


ern Ireland peace process — 
emerged on the eve of tomor- 
row's emergency recall of the 
Commons. 

It will pass the Conspiracy 
an d Criminal Evidence Bill in 
parallel wife legislation In 
the Irish DaiZ, 24 hours before 
President Clinton fries into 
Northern Ireland. The Lords 
wfll follow suit, after grum- 
bling, on Thursday. Though 
the bill will not officially be 
published until tomorrow, a 
draft will now be made avail- 
able today for critics to 
examine. 

Civil liberties -groups and 
some MPs and peers In all 
parties, are troubled by 'both 


the speed and content of a 
crackdown which they fear 
I may prove as counter-produc- 
tive as some past initiatives. 
Last night the ■ Government 
, again moved to reassure- them 
it is not simp ly engaged in 
gesture politics. : 

But the former . Labour 
Northern Ireland spokesman. 
Kevin McNamara, signalled 
that he: would press ahead 
with tabling a “reasoned 
amendment” to protest at the 
j lack of time being allowed for 
the legislation. - 
Tony McWalter, Labour MP 
for HeuteT Hempstead and -a 
member of the Commons 
Northern Ireland' affairs . 
select committee, , insisted the 
legislation was necessary, 
and would be backed by the j 
Commons. 

The Liberal Democrats’ , 


home affairs spokesman, 
Alan Beith, said his party be- 
lieved that urgent legislation 
was needed to deal with dan- 
gerous republican splinter 
groups. 

Four organisations will be 
formally proscribed in the 
bill, it was confirmed yester- 
day. They are the self-styled 
Real IRA, which was behind ! 
the Omagh bombing; the Con- 
tinuity IRA; the. . Irish 
National. Liberation Army 
(USILA);. and the Loyalist Vol- 
unteer Force (LVF). * 

Downing Street officials 
yesterday revealed a safe- 
guard planned for the short 
bill’s other major change, a 
sharp widening of the courts* 
powers to convict British- 
based individuals engaged in 
plotting terrorist offences 
anywhere In foe world. 


Jon Henley In Paris 
and VBonun Dodd 


■ ■■“HEY are only an trnin- 
I habited bunch of rocks 
I sooth of Jersey, mostly 
covered by water at high 
tide. Since 1953; when 
France lost the MInqniei-s 
to Britain, the Union Jack 
has flown, there — but no 

longer. 

According to Jean Ra- 
spail, they are now part of 
the Kingdom of Patagonia. 

“At dawn on Sunday, a 
light naval unit of the 
Royal Patagonian Flpet 
landed on the formerly 
British Mlnqulers archipel- 
ago,** said a statement yes- 
terday from the offices of 
Mr RaspaiL the Paris-based 
consul general of Orflfe- 


Antoine I, self-proclaimed 
King of Patagonia. 

King Ordlie-Antoine, also 
known as Antoine de Toun- 
ens. claims to be a distant 
relative of a Gallic adven- 
turer who in the late nine- 
teenth century declared a 
short-lived Kingdom of Pat- 
agonia before being ar- 
rested by the Chilean army 
and ending his days in pen- 
ury in France. 

“We first claimed the 
Minqniers for His Highness 
back in June 1984,” Mr Ba- 
spailsaid. “That was in res- 
ponse to Britain’s occupa- 
ti on of the Falkland 
Islands, which before they 
were Argentine or British 
were part of the Kingdom 
of Patagonia. This action 
was in reply to the seizure 
of a French fishing vessel 


in Guernsey last week." 
The commando raid, staged 
by volunteer marines, was 
over within boors, Mr Ra- 
spail said, leaving the Pata- 
gonian flag flapping 
bravely and two or three 
plaques — he was not sure 
exactly how many — nailed 
to the rocks reclaiming the 
half-acre outcrop for the 
Kingdom. 

In Paxis, foe British am- 
bassador, Sir Michael Jay. 
was not available for com- 
ment, but a spokeswoman 
at the International Court 
in the Hague said that as 
far as she was concerned, 
the rocks were British. 
“Territorial claims. are al- 
ways difficult,” she said, 
“particularly when they 
come from non-existent 
countries.” 
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Prescott’s ‘lost battle’ among significant casualties as ministers attempt to avoid legislative gridlock in next session 



“IVe 

waited two 
years for 
the 

collapse of 
capitalism 
and now 
it has to 
happen the 
week I put 
my house 
on the 
market,” a 
neighbour 
said to me 
on 

Saturday. I 
know how 
he feels. 
Just as 
things 
start 
getting 
interesting, 
I’m off. 

Linda Grant 





Mtcbael White 
Political Editor 


L abour mfs and 
transport campaign- 
ers yesterday ex- 
pressed dismay ttmt 
the Deputy Prime 
Minister. John Prescott, had 
lost his battle for legislative 
time in which to set up a stra- 
tegic rail authority — a cru- 
cial pigwiant in his drive for 
an integrated transport 
policy. 

Such an omission — 
reported in yesterday's 
Guardian — would be “a 
great mistake.” said Gwyneth 
Don woody, the Labour MP 
for Crewe who chairs the 


Commons transport. select 
committee. 

Officials stressed ♦ho* Mr 

Prescott, who Is now abroad 
on holiday, can s till maim im- 
portant changes on rail regu- 
lation and urban congestion 
charges without legislation. 

He also has £L7 billion to 
Spend on public transport and 
traffic management over 
three years. As for company 
car parks and local authority 
charging for cars mitering 
congested city centres, the 
promised consulation paper 
will go ahead. 

Yesterday, Mrs Dun woody 
complained: “No one who 
cares about the future of this 
country, both economically 
and socially, can afford to 


ignore the total breakdown in 
our rail and roads system . . . 
Only urgent action will en- 
sure support from the elector- 
ate at the next election. ' 

“Labour , will pay a high 
price for Ignoring the real 
wishes of the people.” 

While the Tories were able 
to chortle at Labour’s discom- 
fort, the MP*s fears were 
echoed, by environmental 
groups like Friends of the 
Earth — as well as the Road 
Hanlap A«affl» |a tion 

Conservative MPs suspect 
that motorists will be milked 
in the namp of “green taxes”, 
while Labour MPs fear Mr 
Blair's excessive resoect for 
the prejudices of Middle Eng- 
land’s drivers. 


Dan Hodges, a spokesman 
for the RHA said: “We appre- 
ciate that the Government Is 
facin g hard choices in the 
area of transport, but sooner 
or later some of those choices 
will have to be made. 

“If you keep 


on the back burner, then ulti- 
mately they will evaporate 
and drift away.” 

“We waited 15 months for 
the transport white paper, 
which turned out to be an 
empty vessel, very thin on 
detail 

“What we are left with is & 
lethal cocktail of massively 
increased taxes on motorists, 
the highest diesel prices in 
Europe, . reduced investment 
greater congestion result- 


ing In significant damage to 
our national competitive- 
ness, n said the Tory transport 
spokesman, Christopher 
Chope. 

Ministers yesterday con- 
ceded that what rale cabinet 
member “a large num- 
ber of extremely well-judged 
measures”, are also threat- 
ened with delay in the 1998/99 

session at' Westminster. 

The promised Freedom of 
Information Btn is already a 
casualty of further delay as, 
probably. Is the Pood Stan- 
dards agency. 

The main reason is that last 
year’s experience; when 
Labour only narrowly es- 
caped legislative gridlock in 
the Commons, has made *hp 


Government more wary. The 
Home Secretary, Jade Straw, 
and David Bkuskett, Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, who both had bills In 
labour's first session, are 
now both back- pressing for 
more, inctndink a-bflJ to make 
voting more flexible, _ 
Ironically, constitutional 
reform will again take pride 
of place — as it did last year 
— despite widespread cool- 
ness towards It 
After devolution and the 
Human Rights BUI oames the 
“mayor for London” legisla- 
tion, and the latest bid to ahal- 
ish the voting' power af he- 
reditary peers. However, that 
is fraught with peril, and the 
veiled threat to stall the 


whole 1998/99 programme In 
the Lords. " 

-The task of choosing prior- 
ities in the cabinet’s QFL 
(Queen’s speech Future Legis- 
lation) committee fells -to the 
new leader of the Commons, 
Margaret Beckett. She 
.returns to Whitehall from 
holiday this week, aware that 
the Queen’s speech will be in 

late November this year — 

farther shortening the ses- 
sion — because the Lords stai 
have weeks of work to do be- 
fore completing all the bills 
MPs have sent their way in 
recent months. 

Emergency bills an North- 
ern I reland and landmines 
have worsened their 
problems- 


Pharmacy finds right prescription 



Three patrons enjoy the ambience at Pharmacy . . . owners of the restaurant, one of London’s trendies! eateries, will receive shares worth up to £7 million, depending on profits 





Better than a bank 



Our Personal Loan interest rates arc still at their lowest ever, 
jnd belie r ihan most high street banks. 

Sin, if you were thinking of seeing your bank manager for a 
personal loan, why not call us first. 

a You may apply to borrow up to £.10,000, to spend exactly 
as vou wish. 

■ We'll usually give you a decision over ihe phone in around 
10 minutes 

S The interest rates are fixed for the duration of your loan. 

■ You may spread ihc repayments over any period up to 
84 months. 

■ Our lowest ever Personal Loan rates start from 
12.9% APR for a loan of tlO.OOO including a 1% APR 
discount when vou take out Personal Loan Protection. 


Call 0800 363 409 

Quoting reference GU05 

Lines are open Monday to Friday between 8.0Qam and 8.30pm and 
Saturday b e tween 8.00am and 5_30pm_ 

http://wwvyjTiarfcs-and-spcnc gr .co.uk/flnandal services 
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Trendy restaurant 
goes to market 
for a fat profit 






Roger Caere 


P HARMACY. the 

trendy Notting Hill 
restaurant backed by 
the artist Damien Hirst and 
public relations guru Mat- 
thew Freud, yesterday fol- 
lowed the flood of eateries 
joining the stock market 
Mr Freud and Mr Hirst 
together with property en- 
trepreneurs Nick Leslau 
and Nigel Wray, will swap 
their ownership of the res- 
taurant for shares In Hart- 
ford Group, a quoted com- 
pany. They will receive 
shares worth up to £7 mil- 
lion, depending on Pharma- 
cy’s profits for the year to 
next June. 

Mr Freud, son of the for- 
mer politician Sir Clement 


and great-grandson of Sig- 
mund, will become chief ex- 
ecutive of Hartford in what 
the City describes as a 
‘‘reverse takeover”. Its cur- 
rent chairman, the sport 
and leisure entrepreneur 
Michael Edelson, will pay 
£750,000 to buy out the 
company’s existing lei- 
surewear import business, 
but will remain a non-exec- 
utive director of Hartford. 

Mr Edelson yesterday 
praised Mr Freud’s 
““unique talents”, which he 
said would help to develop 
the business. There are 
plans to replicate Pharma- 
cy and add other themes as 
yet unspecified. 

“Our atm is to establish 
Hartford as a leading 
branded restaurant 
group,” Mr Freud said. 


J 


Damien Hirst, a founder, 
designed Pharmacy’s ctecor 

Pharmacy was set up 
only In January of this year 
but quickly established it- 
self as one of London’s most 
fashionable restaurants. 
The decor was designed by 
Hirst, and included packs 
of ABra Seltzer and Hedex 
in the windows, supposi- 
tories and Elastoplast in 
the toilets. 

It attracted co n troversy 
when the Royal Pharma- 
ceutlcal Society com- 
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plained that customers 
seeking a chemist could be 
confhsed. The owners 
agreed to change the name 
to Pharmacy Bar and Res- 
taurant. and to remove the 
authentic pharmacy green 
neon cross from outside. 

Mr Freud built his career 
on making headlines for 
clients ranging from Planet 
Hollywood to Pepsi Cola. 
He has since joined the ce- 
lebrity rush into the restau- 
rant business, initially tak- 
ing over the long- 
established Quo Vadis in 
Soho, in conjunction with 
Hirst. Quo Vadis is likely to 
be brought under the Hart- 
ford umbrella. 

The restaurant business 
has become increasingly at- 
tractive to entrepreneurs 
in recent years, and while 
previously the establish- 
ments would have been pri- 
vate enteprlses, several 
now grace the lists of pub- 
lic companies. 

Last week Belgo, the 
quoted owner of a couple of 
Belgian-style London res- 
taurants, bought a clutch of 
prestigious names, includ- 
ing The Ivy, which have 
been in private hands for 
more than a century. 


Three members of British 
family die in Florida crash 


Helen Carter 


■■■HREE members of a Brit- 
I ista family died after a 
road accident in Florida as 
they travelled to an airport to 
catch a flight home. 

Brothers Glen and Gary 
Bennett were widowed in the 
accident, which also kilted 
Gary’s 12-year-old son Ryan, 
at the end of their two week 
holiday. 

The rented Dodge van with 
nine members of the Bennett 

family on board and driven 
by Glen, collided with a pick- 
up truck on Sunday morning. 

Gary's wife, Susan, aged 40, 
from Shirley, West Midlands, 
and Ryan, were pronounced 
dead at Osceola regional med- 
ical centre in Kissimmee. Mr 
Bennett, aged 41. suffered 
slight Injuries along with his 
14-year-old daughter, Sarah. 

The couple's nine-year-old 
daughter. Leah, was recover- 
ing after surgery at the 
weekend. 

Glen's wife, Kay. aged 35, 
and also from Shirley, died in 
hospital yesterday after suf- 
fering serious head, spinal 
and internal injuries. 

Her 37-year-old husband 
made the decision to switch 


off her life support machine 
yesterday morning after 
being told she would never 
recover. 

Their daughters, Eleanor, 

aged seven, and Lydia, aged 
four, were released from hos- 
pital after treatment. 

Their vehicle is reported to 
have flipped over at least six 
ttniM a fte r the collision. 

Pick-up truck driver Rich- 
ard Demlignon. Of Lakeland. 


Florida, was not injured. Flor- 
ida state troopers say that al- 
though the accident was not 
alcohol-related, charges may 
be brought against Mr 
Demlignon. 

They believe the accident 
happened as the pick-up truck 
driver attempted to turn Ids 
vehicle at a junction. 

Lieutenant Chuck Wil- 
liams, of Florida Highway 
Patrol, said. Mr Demlignon 


had violated highway regula- 
tions by turning left when the 
road was not clear. 

The brothers' aunt, Vera 
Smith, said: “They had spent 
about 12 mo nths planning the 
holiday and making sure 
everything was just as they 
wanted 1L” 

Last night their father, 
Charles, was pla nning to fly 
to Florida to be with his sons. 


Cold war in the Dales as farmer 
impounds couple’s Mercedes 


Martin Walmvifght 


A YORKSHIRE Dales former 
/"\has tweaked the tail of an 
employee of the world’s most 
powerful security agency, 
after mounting a home-made 
blockade of quarry boulders 
to extract unpaid rent 

George Savflle, a cattle and 

sheep specialist, used the 
huge Stones to outwit his 
A merican tenant who works 
at the MenwtthHHl electronic 
eavesdropping base near Har- 
rogate, after a dispute about 
form noise and rent arrears. 

■*We reckon we’re owed 
£4,000 at least,” said Mr Sa- 
vflle, who Is 77, clambering 
on to a three-and-a-half tonne 
stone block dumped against 
his form’s garage door. 

Trapped inside is a 40-year- 
old Mercedes sports-car, val- 
ued at £16,000. and the pride 
and joy of Patrick and Jane 
HiUhouse,- who took a lease 
on Cliff House Farm, near 
Wetherby, when Mr Hill- 
house was posted to Menwlth 
Hill two years.aga 

Mr Savflle, whose fondly 
has formed Cliff House’s 100 
acres for four generations, 
was celebrating a court ruling 
backing his boulders, and or- 


dering Mr HiUhouse, whose 
work at toe base was uot spec- 
ified, and bis graphic de- 
signer Wife to pay legal costs 

of £1,500. 

"Wfcatever they do up there 
is their business, but my rent, 
should be paid," said Mr Sa- 
vflle. “The Hfllhouses com- 
plained about everything 
here, noise and ampHn awl 
what have you, but this is ob- 
viously a working form. You 
can tell that as soon as you 
turn Into the gates." 

Problems b ehind the farm’s 
screen of hollyhocks included 
rumbles from the chicken 
unit’s generator and radio 

music played to Mr Sa vllle's 

calves to comfort them during 
feeding. Diesel fames, from a 


tank used to power tractors 
and other machinery scat- 
tered about among squawk- 
ing chickens and ducks, also 
disturbed the rural idyll. 

Judge McGonigalL sitting- 
In chambers at Leeds c o un ty 
court heard that the Hill- 
houses had moved out and 
that there was every likeli- 
hood they would be returning 
to the United States. 

Mrs HflUmose said: “We are 
getting out while we can. I hope 
I never see another Yorkshire 
former as long as I live.” 
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Blair urged 
to rethink 
outdated 
tax system 


■Bchae! White 
Political Editor 


T ONY Blair faces a po- 
tentially embarrass- 
ing campaign to force 
him into a fundamen- 
tal rethink of one of t he most 
important links between gov- 
ernment and the citizen; the 
way £300 billion of annual tax 
Is raised and the services 00 
which it is spent. 

The Fabian Society, Brit- 
ain’s oldest “ think tank”, has 
appointed the Oxford political 
philosopher Lord Plant to 
chair a commission to “con- 
sider the aims and principles 
of a taxation system appropri- 
ate to the UK as it enters the 
2lst century”. 

In an attempt to shake off 
the Thatcherite obsession 
with headlines on the stan- 
dard rate of income tax, the 
Fabians will seek to recon- 
nect tax with the specific ser- 
vices voters want and, in 
most polls, say they would 
pay more for. 

Issues to be examined by 15- 
member panel — which in- 
cludes City as well as aca- 
demic specialists and at least 
one senior former Treasury 
official. Sir Nicholas Monck 
— include local taxation, wel- 
fare taxes and the question of 
who pays most tax and 
whether some taxes should be 
ring-fenced to pay for key ser- 
vices like the NHS. 

The Commission on Tax- 
ation and Citizenship will 


One of two swimming pools in Kenneth Noye’s Spanish villa, above, and below, the fugitive’s living room, complete with telescope 
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Noye extradition ‘within weeks’ 


cions that the Fabians -simply 
want to prepare the public for 
higher taxes now that Chan- 
cellor Gordon Brown's two- 
year commitment to Tory 
spending totals is ending, the 
society’s general secretary, 
Michael Jacobs, last night 
said- the options under review 
would be for wider than that. 

“We need a debate about 
tax levels and tax structures. 
We do not need to resort to 
ruses and subterfuge,” said 
Mr Jacobs, an economist who 
wants to re-establish the cen- 
l tury-old Fabians as the focus 
of centre-left thinking outside 
government 

Most Labour politicians be- 
lieve that the “tax bombshell” 
battle cost them a 1992 elec- 
tion victory and explains why 
Mr Brown has invested huge 
political capital in killing off 
the “tax and spend" image — 
to the dismay of some activ- 
ists and voters. 

In a statement to mark 
today's launch of the commis- 
sion. Mr Jacobs said he hoped 
it would “restore taxation pol- 
icy to a legitimate place in po- 
litical argument [and] estab- 
lish a new terrain for debate, 
escaping the sterile ground of 
the Conservative legacy". 

People resented paying tax 
because they mistrusted the 
way governments used their 
money, he argued. The sys- 
tem was old. anomalous and 
ramshackled and in need of 
an overhaul. 

Governments could not lire 
hand to mouth from a succes- 


Adeia Gooch In Madrid 
and Nick Hopkins 


K enneth Noye 

could be back in the 
Britain within 
weeks once It has 
formally requested 
his extradition from Spain, 
security sources said 
yesterday. 

TOe fugitive, wanted for the 
road rage murder of .Stephen 
Cameron, is expected to resist 
the application, but officials 
in Spain’s Justice Ministry 
have confided that they ex- 
pect the matter to be resolved 

quickly. - 

They believe Noye couM be 
on a plane to Britain within 
five to six weeks, as long as 
the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice in Britain does not delay 
its request Under the terms 
of the extradition treaty the 
CPS has 40 days to act, hut the 
papers are expected to be tiled 
by the end of the week. 

Officials in Spain said yes- 
terday that relations between 
the two countries were good 
.and the extradition should be , 
a relatively uncomplicated 
process. 

They made it dear that the 




place for Noye to protest his 
innocence was in Britain. 

•There is no reason to keep 
him in Spain any longer than 
necessary.” said one insider. 
“He’s not wanted here.” 

Noye, aged 51. who was ar- 
rested last Friday night at a 
restaurant in Barbate an the 
south-west coast, has made no 
secret of his reluctance to 
come hack to Britain. 

‘ When undercover police of- 
ficers arrested him, he 
shouted: “There's no evi- 


dence, there’s no evidence.” It 
is understood he repeated the 
claim to a magistrate In Cadiz 
when lm appeared in court on 
Saturday and was remanded 
in custody. 

Noye is being held in soli- 
tary confinement at a top se- 
curity jail Just outside Cadiz. 
The British consul in Seville, 
Carlas Formby, will visit him 
today. He is expected to ask 
Noye whether be wants any 
contact with his wife, Brenda, 
who still lives in Britain. 


1 ' Since his arrest, details 
about the operation to track 
tiTin down and his lifestyle an 
the run have been revealed. 

It appears that Noye, who 
disappeared after the death of 
Mr Cameron, aged 21, in May 
1 1996, has been in Spain, de- 
1 spite sightings of him In Rus- 
j sia, Turkey and Greece. 
There were also rumours that 
he had been murdered, was 
living an a beach in Newquay 
and had dined at his favourite 
Chinese restaurant in Kent 

Noye is believed to have set 
up home on the 18-mile long 
Silver Bay between Cadiz and 
Gibraltar. He was using a 
false passport and papers, and 
was biown to locals as Mick, 
a builder who bought and ren- 
ovated homes. 

Spanish nolice traced Mm 
to a ESOQjOOQ vUla in Bahia de 
la Plata, in the bills near At- 
lanterra, after being tipped off 
by detectives in Britain. 

Neighbours said Noye was 
working hard to extend the 
villa, which boasts two swim- 
ming pools and has a view 
over the ocean. 

Yesterday, security sources 
said police o fficer s In Spain 
took photographs of Noye and 
managed to get his finger- 


prints. These proved bis 
identity. 

Although det e c ti ves have 
been reluctant to talk about 
Noye’s arrest. It is known 
that he was grabbed by plain 
clothes officers as he dined at 
the El. Campero fish restau- 
rant in Barbate. 

He was with a woman 
whose identity has not been 
disclosed. One report said she 
was a prostitute, awnthM* that 
the was an under cover officer 
involved in the “sting”. 

Noye was seized soon after 
he arid his companion had 
started their meal. Four 
armed officers pushed him to 
the ground and bundled him 
into a van. The arrest was I 
watched by officers from Kent ! 
dD who had Down to Spain 
in July. * 

Noye is the chief suspect in 1 


the murder of Mr Cameron, 
who was stabbed after remon- 
strating with the driver of a 
Land Rover Discovery on an 
MS slip road at Swanley, 
Kent and died in the arms of 
his fiaprte, Danielle Cable. 

Police in Kent have refused 
to talk about Noye. but it is 
known the CPS has been 
working hard to complete the 
paperwork for extradition. 

The CPS wfll have to in- 
clude de tails of the crime and 
a frill resume of the evidence 
which has been gathered. 

The bundle will be sent to 
the British Embassy in Ma- 
drid, and then passed to the 
Justice Ministry. An examin- 
ing magistrate will decide 
whether to permit the extra- 
dition, and the decision will 
have to be rubber-stamped by 
the Spanish cabinet. 


report late next year.. in time sion of one-off taxes on North 
to influence the debate ahead Sea oil or Mr Brown's wind- 
af the next general election. foil tax on the privatised 

Faced with tabloid suspi- utilities. 

A burden shared . . ■ 


□ Total taxes paid by the 
average single person fell 
from 45.6 to 42.7 percent of 
gross earnings between 
1978/79 and 1996/97, as In- 
come tax rates felL But'a 
single income conple with 
two children saw their share 
rise from 35.2 to 37.8 per 
cent, mainly due to VAT. 

□ The total UK tax burden 
is below the EU average; 
34.1 per cent of GDP com- 
pared with 42.5 per cent 

□ The Tories raised em- 
ployees* National Insur- 
ance contributions from 6.5 
to 10 per cent, making the 
effective rate of tax 3Sp in 
the £ for most people, com- 


pared with 39.5p In 1979. 

□ Corporation tax was cut 
from 52 to 33 per cent under 
the Tories, then to 31 per 
cent by Gordon Brown. 

□ Local government taxes 
are now 8.8 per cent of the 
total — only l.l percent 
less than 20 years ago. 

□ The wealthiest 5 per cent 
pay a larger share OT total 
taxes now. But they have a 
smaller individnal tax bur- 
den because they earn so 
much — 42 per cent of the 
national cake compared with 
35 per cent under Callaghan. 
Source: House of Commons 
research paper 97/50, The Bur- 
den of Taxation 


Duncan Campbell on the alleged killer of an east London man 










policemen 
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escort Noye to a courthouse in Cadiz, where he was remanded in custody 
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Justice plea in 
Istanbul killing 
of librarian 


Oftel error holds up ‘shame’ plan 


c hriaBante . 

T he watchdog Oftel has 
Skid down over plans. 
£fu£* telephone com- 
fthatdeU ver a poor ser- 
P^^ner officials uncovered 
vlce ^ r L their calculations. 
ane £X».7eh the regulator. 

AltSow f«s ahead with Its 
plans io PidW” campaign. 

‘ ‘ nan )£ ,f^arP ubUca±iDa <* 

la** *!fjrffoe worst offend- 
the delayed white 

ers the data. 

premised a com- 
Oftel had of cus- 


Wrong numbers 


ian»» - Tict CU 

was to W » .?u e main compa- 


Oftel wfl publish today a list of 
the top 10 complaffits made by 
ransomers. The tet, covering 

May to.Jjiy, te; 

□ Unsolicited faxes: 1.436 

□ DjssabSfled with contract 

terms: 544' 

.□ inadequate response: 537 

□ Difficulty contacting cus- 
tomer services: 31 2 


Of the timiA with the most 
complaints In relation to 
then: customer base. 

. : David. Edmonds, the direc- 
tor general of telecommunica- 
tions. said .he had withheld 
tbe- names -after misgivings 


□ General Itemised billing dis- 
pute: 306 

□ Letters not answered by 
company: 267 

□ Compensation disputes: 260 

□ Late provision of telephone 
service: 258 

□ Disconnections: 246 

□ Failure to repair telephone 
service: 231. 


arose within his depar tment 
about the project’s methodolo- 
gy and statistical base. 

Not only had there been an 
error in the calculation cf the 
figures, bnt there .was also con- 
cern about the way companies 


ha d been selected for inclusion 
according to the size of their 
subscriber base. He said: "We 
must be folr to the companies 
as well as the consumer." 

Apart from consulting con- 
sumer groups, Oftel officials 
are also talking to the compa- 
nies hi an a tt e mpt to ensure 
that they understand folly the 
methods that Oftel is now go- 
ing to use in com piling the 
name and shame list 

The clash is just foe latest 
of a series that: is tasting the 
watchdog's relationship with 
the mobile companies. 

Mr Edmonds’s predecessor, 
Don Cmlcfcshank, ordered 
the Monopolies and Mergers 
Commission to investigate 
charges for connecting calls 
to mobile phones. 


H E WAS the Invisible 
Man. Maltese police 
knew that he had been 
eating at the Taj Mahal and 
the Bine Room, that he had 
bought himself a gold medal- 
lion at a shop called Solid 
Gold and had stayed at the 
Rokna hoteL 

But no one knew his name , 
his age or what he looked 
like. And the owner of foe 
credit card he was using to 
finance this busy Maltese 
holiday was a young librarian 
Edgar Fernandes, aged 37, an 
outgoing man of Goan extrac- 
tion of Hackney, east London, 
who was lying unidentified in 
a mortuary in Istanbul. 

This week, the librarian’s 
brother, Mathias, and the 
Labour MP for Leicester East, 
Keith Vaz, will fly to Turkey 
to put pressure on police and 
legal authorities to extradite 
Meharoed Abdel Monem Ab- 
bas Aly from Malta to stand 
trfaL 

Fernandes bad gone an. a 
last-minute Easter , holiday to 

Turkey last April- He had 

phoned a budget hotel and. 
since the owners did not 
speak English, had spoken to 
an Fn g|iB'h -«p ca»fcTng Egyptian 
guest who assured him that 
there was a room. He arrived 
late at night mi April 8 and 
was told that the only spare 
bed was in the room with the 
Egyptian. 

Members of his family and 
friends, puzzled when he did 
not return to work at the end 
of bis holiday, flew to Turkey. 

Carrying out their own in- 
vestigation, they discovered 
that his credit card had been 
used a number of times in Is- 
tanbul and also in Malta. In- 
terpol was informed. 

Assistant Commissioner ; 
John Rizzo of the Maltese 
police takes up the story. “On 
April 26 Interpol ask ed us, b e- 
cause the card was betngrtsed 
here, to find out If he was 
sate.” 

They tracked foe move- 
ments of the card which was 
being used extensively on foe 
Island and were Informed 
that the person using It could 
be foe Egyptian who had met 
Fernandes in Turkey. ,r We 


had no photos, no description, 
we were trying to trace an in- 
visible man.” 

On May 7, Fernandes's 
body was identified by his 
family and a work colleague 
in the mortuary in Istanbul. 

The body had been found a 
month earlier in the Bospbor- 
ous not far from the hotel but 
no one had connected the dis- 
covery with the reports of foe 
miiaiwg man. He bad been 
killed with a blow to the head. 
Interpol now had information 
that his passport had been 
used in Bulgaria and Greece. 

The Maltese police asked 
their Arab informers for any 
information they might have 
of a free-spending Egyptian 
and were pointed in the direc- 
tum of four mpn The men 
were asked to bring their 
passports in to police bead- 
quarters. “Are you arresting 
me for being an Egyptian?” 
a sked one of them indig- 
nantly. He agreed to bring his 
passport in to tbe police the 
following day. 

When he did not appear. In- 
spector Noel Cutajar and his 
team went off in search off 
him in Valetta. When he spot- 
ted him on May 12, he used 

one of the oldest tricks in the 
book: “I called out his real 
name. He turned round and 
we arrested him:” 

At first Aly. aged 28. and 
the son of an Egyptian police- 
man, denied attacking 
Fernandes. 

Then he made a long state- 
ment in which he claimed 
that he was an importer of 
pipes from Syria and that Fer- 
nandes had marie an advance 
to him, which he declined. He 
claimed ' Fernandes had in- 
sulted his parents and during 
an argument had thrown a 
brick at him and he had res- 
ponded by throwing a hrick to 
defend himself. He had not 
meant to hit him on the head. 

Fernandes’s friends say he 
was not gay and was an easy- 
going man who would never 
have insulted foe parents of a 
stranger or attacked him. “He 
was not an aggressive person 
at all,” his former girlfriend. 
Evelyn Teichmann, says. 

. They are hoping that this 



»•& 


Invisible man? — Mohamed Abdel Monem Abbas Aly is 
faring a demand for his extradition 


week's visit to Turkey by Ma- 
thias Fernandes and Mr Vaz 
will ensure that Aly is extra- 
dited to stand trial. They also 
hope that the case wfll high- 
light the importance of tbe 
British authorities acting 


speedily when British citi- 
zens have disappeared or 
been killed abroad as they 
feel that only through the 
efforts of fondly, friends and 
the Maltese police was the ar- 
rest finally made. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 


Clinton in Moscow 


Presidents join in 
dance of damned 


Martin Kettle hi Washington 


P RESIDENT Clinton 
left Washington for 
Moscow yesterday 
pledging anew to see 

that the West helps President 
Yeltsin to stabilise Russia's 
collapsing economy. But the 
visit began amid non-existent 
to negligible domestic expec- 
tations that the summit 
would lift the clouds over the 
two presidents’ futures. 

Speaking in Virginia, Mr 
Clinton said that as long as 
Russia and its leaders “stay 
on the path of reform” the 
United States and Europe 
would mount another finan- 
cial rescue package in spite of 
Russia’s continuing down- 
ward economic spiral 
Warning of the interna- 
tional dangers from “a weak- 
ened Russia”, Mr Clinton said 
strong Western economies 
had an obligation to help the 
Russian people. 'It's in our 
interests.” he added. 

“What I want to do is go 
there and tell them that the 
easy thing to do is not the 
right thing to do,” Mr Clinton , 
said. “The easy thing to do Is 


to go back to how they did it 
before, and that’s not pos- 
sible." 

Few Washington observers 
expect President Clinton’s 
visit to produce any bankable 
agreements in view of Rus- 
sia's continuing economic 
and political turmoil, and Mr 
Clinton left home to a chorus 
of unflattering- newspaper 
and magazine articles depict- 
ing his meeting with Mr Yelt- 
sin as an encounter between 
the enfeebled. 

White House advisers 
remain very nervous about 
the Moscow visit. They fear 

that Mr Clinton win again 
have to face questions from 
the media this week about his 
sex life, rather than finding 
bis leadership qualities 
brought to the fore by the 
trip. 

“These two guys are going 
to be like two corpses getting 
together, and I don’t see how 
either of them can do any- 
thing for the other.” com- 
mented a Harvard University 
expert on Russia. Priscilla 
McMillan. 

“Nothing that these two 
presidents can talk about ; 
wpana anything to the Rus- 


sian people." an unnamed for- 
mer Clinton adviser told yes- 
terday’s Washington post 

The White House argued 

that the sex-and-lies accusa- 
tions lacing Mr Clinton do not 
compare with the structural 
crisis bearing down on Mr 
Yeltsin. But Mr Clinton faces 
an exceptionally difficult time 
in Moscow, since influential 
American opinion, not least 
in the financial and stock 
markets, has markedly swung 
against Mr Yeltsin In recent 
weeks 

In Washington. Mr Clin- 1 
ton's critics claim that the US 
has Invested too much in 
what the Republican chair- 
man of the House of Repre- 
sentatives international rela- 
tions committee, Benjamin 
Gilman, yesterday called Mr 
Yeltsin’s "often unpredictable 
and apparently irrational 
style of governance”. 

The administration’s fail- 
ure “to cultivate relation- 
ships with a variety of other 
political leaders In Russia 
will cost the United States 
dearly in the coming weeks,” 
another Republican congress- 
man, Curt Weldon, said 
yesterday. 


Deaf ears await lesson 
from Uncle Sam 


Tom Whitehouse reports from 
a Moscow school where pupils 
are prepared to leam the hard way 


A LEXEI tried hard 
bat his creative 
juices just would not 
flow. 

“I was asked to write a 
poem about President Clin- 
ton. bat he doesn’t inspire 
me. I didn't feel the muse,” 
said the 16-year-old. an as- 
piring poet and songwriter 
at school 1,240 in Moscow, 
where Mr Clinton is sched- 
uled to meet young Russia 
today before his summit 
with old Russia in the 
shape of Mr Yeltsin. “Clin- 
ton is too arrogant and 
should listen more to other 
leaders." 

As workers hastily resur- 
faced the school play- 
ground and picked np 
empty Coke cans and Snick- 
ers wrappers — the ubiqui- 
tous testament to Russian 
youth’s love affair with 
America — Alexei and his 
friends were pensive. 

They are divided by the 
extent of US responsibility 
for Russia's devastated 
economy. "All this century. 
Western experiments have 
been conducted on Russia 
from above. First commu- 
nism and now democracy. 
But Russia has to find its 
own way. We mustn’t copy 
America." Alexei said, his 
shoulders hunched in a 


camouflage jacket handed 
down from his father, who 
works at the interior minis- 
try. 

“But I like the US for its 
freedom," said Vassili, pos- 
ing confidently in biker’s 
leathers. 

"Take Monica Lewinsky 
for example. In Russia, you 
couldn’t do what she did — 
to publicly provoke the 
president like that. You can 
do many things in America 
that you can’t do in other 
countries.” 

Mr Clinton will need no 
Interpreter to understand 
Vassili. 

1.240 is a state school that 
specialises in English lan- 
guage teaching and admits 
only exceptionally intelli- 
gent pupils. Most of the 
children come from well-to- 
do families. 

Their argument about 
President Clinton echoes a 
wider debate among Mos- 
cow’s elite about how Rus- 
sia should overcome the 
failure of its American-in- 
spired “reform” pro- 
gramme. 

Steel is sold profitably 
abroad, bat the industries 
that used it at home have 
collapsed. The reintroduc- 
tion of protectionism and 
state support for manufac- j 


taring now top parlia- 
ment’s demands. 

Mr Clinton is expected to 
urge Mr Yeltsin and the 
acting prime minister, Vik- 
tor Chernomyrdin, to reject 
such calls. 

Alexei and Vassili’s 
mattic teacher, Irina Vla- 
sova, suspects his motives. 
“America does not want a 
strong Russia because if we 
were strong — with a 
strong parliament, a stating 
economy and strong lead- 
ers — we would be power- 
ful again,” Ms Vlasova 
said. 

Fee-paying schools for 
Russia’s new rich have 
thrived in the past five 
years. But most of Mos- 
cow’s intelligentsia have 
stuck with the state sector, 
where the rigorous school- 
ing standards of the Soviet 
era are still observed. 

To maintain these stan- 
dards without government 
funding, parents do a lot 
more than sell raffle tickets 
and organise coffee morn- 
ings. Schools are undergo- 
ing a kind of Involuntary 
privatisation as mums 
come in to clean and dads 
do what they can to repair 
or replace faulty equip- 
ment. Unless a school Is 
very lucky and is supported 
by rich parents, new books 
— let alone videos and com- 
puters — are an unafforda- 
ble luxury. 

“The only teaching aid I 
have is this piece of chalk." 
Ms Vlasova said. 
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Lawyers object 
to indefinite 
detention of 
terror accused 


Paul Webster In Paris 


T HE trial of 138 men and 
women accused of asso- 
ciating with Algerian 
terrorists will open today 
with defence lawyers protest- 
ing against legislation that al- 
lows suspects to be held in 
custody indefinitely on the 
word of an examining magi- 
strate. t _ 

French human rights 

organisations have Informed 

their British and Irish coun- 
terparts of their opposition to 
a procedure similar to that 
recently proposed by the Brit- 
ish Government, which wants 
to allow judges to intent sus- 
pected terrorists on the word 
of senior police officers. 

In the Fnmch case, many of 
th os e going on trial today In a 
converted gymnasium adjoin- 
ing a prison in suburban 
Eleury-Merogis, to the south 
of Paris, were arrested under 
a general accusation of asso- 
ciating with criminals. None 
of the defendants is charged 
with terrorist acts. 

Some of the accused have 
been in custody for four years 
during which no evidence for 
their detention has been 
made public. Among them Is 
the alleged leader of a logisti- 
cal team, Mohammed Cha- 
labi, who is charged with rais- 
ing money and arms for anti- 
government forces in Algeria. 
His follow accused include 
Mohammed Kerrouche, who 
was extradited from Britain 
in December last year to foce 
charges of overseeing a Euro- 
pean-wide terrorist logistical 
network- 

iges as prices soar on the back The trial — expected to last 

photograph: alexancer d^manchim two months — stems from a 




Outside a St Petersburg butcher’s, a woman looks at sausages as prices soar on the back 
of the collapse of Russia’s rouble photograph: aiexanowdewanchuk 



series of police sweeps In 
which hundreds of people 
were arrested across the 
country as the French au- 
thorities sought to break 
links between expatriate Al- 
gerians and anti-go vemment 
groups such as the Islamic 
Salvation Front (FIS), and the 
hard line Armed Islamic 
Group <GIA). 

Most have been released 
but many have spent months 
in jail without trial after 
being denounced as terrorists 
by the head of France's anti- 
terrorist service. Jean-Louis 
Brugutere. after his investiga- 
tors alleged that they be- 
longed to one of three anti- 
governznent networks. 

Mr Chalabi’s defence coun- 
sel, Isabelle Coutant Peyxe, 
said no proof had ever been 
given of her client’s connec- 
tion with fundamentalist 
groups, adding that the only 
established link between the 
138 accused was the Muslim 
religion. 

Ms Coutant Peyre said the 
trial arose from a political de- 
cision to help the Algerian 
regime after it cancelled gen- 
eral elections in January 1992 
which it appeared to be losing 
to Islamic movements. Mass 
arrests in France started two 
years before a wave of terror- 
ist attacks in Paris and Lyon 
between July 1995 and Janu- 
ary 1996. 

A protest against the mass 
hearing has been signed by 42 
defence lawyers who say the 
trial is political and the rights 
of individual defence have 
been restricted. Lawyers are 
faced with 30.000 pages of evi- 
dence while 300 gendarmes 
have been mobilised to pro- 
tect the temporary court. 


The oceans nurture life on this 
planet, providing water, food 
and energy. So why isn’t 
anyone looking after them? 
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sumptuous dish 
of sausages 
with double cream 


Paul Brown 

E nvir onm ent Co r ru spo u d ont 


A NEW organisation to 
act as a policeman 
for the world's 
oceans, to defuse dis- 
putes and shame countries 
that pollute the sea and over- 
exploit Its resources is pro- 
posed today by the Indepen- 
dent World Commission on 
the Oceans. 

The commission says exist- 
ing laws of the sea and inter- 
national treaties are not 
enough to prevent the “crisis” 
that is overtaking the oceans. 

The 43-member commission, 
headed by Mario Soares of 
Portugal, publishes its report 
today, the last day of Expo ’98 
in Lisbon. Its nwin recommen- 
dation to the United Nations is 
the establishment erf a world 
ocean affairs observatory. 
This would act as a watchdog 
to monitor ocean governance 
and point out shortcomings 
and threats to countries and 
the seas. 

There would also be an inde- 
pendent “guardian of the 
oceans” with a mandate to 
! take up grievances. The guard- 
ian would be a single person to 
whom individuals, organisa- 
tions or countries could 
appeal. 

The commission, which 
been working for four years on 
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its 225-page report says a new 
world order is needed to police 
the oceans. Without it human- 
ity could foce disaster. 

“Life on our planet is depen- 
dent on the oceans,” the report 
says. “They provide food, ener- 
gy and water and they sustain 
the livelihoods erf hundreds of 
m illions of people. 

"They are the main highway 
for international trade, as well 
as the main stabiliser of the 
world's climate. 

“However, in the space of 
only a few decades the oceans 
have become the setting of an 
expanding list of problems. 
Territorial disputes [that] 
threaten peace and security, 
global climate change; over- 
fishing, indisc riminate trawl- 
ing, habitat destruction, 

: species extinction, pollution. 
Illegal trafficking, congested 
shipping lanes, clandestine 
movement of persons, piracy, 
terrorism, and toe disruption 
of coastal communities are 
among the problems that 
today form part of toe unfold- 
ing drama of the oceans.” 

Coastal cities and river dis- 
charges trill large areas of 
ocean by causing algae 
blooms. Such a “dead zone” in 
the Gulf of. Mexico extends 
over up to 3^500 square miiws 
for eight months of the year. 

In the Baltic, a four-fold in- 
crease in nitrogen and an 
eight-fold increase in phospho- 


rus since 1900 has led to larger | 
sea creatures becoming ex- 
tinct in an area of 27,000 
square mites. 

Most life in toe northern , 
Black Sea. once the home erf 42 1 
species of fish, has been killed { 
by pollution and an introduced j 
Jellyfish. Hie Combe jellyfish 
arrived in the bilge water erf 
ships from the Greed Lakes. 

Ten per cent of the world’s 
coral reefe has been degraded 
beyond recovery, and 30 per 
cent is being damaged. 

The worst areas are in south 
and south-east Asia, east Af- 
rica and the Caribbean. 

Of the 109 countries with 
reefs, significant degradation 
has occurred in 93. 

Mining has destroyed many 
1 coastal areas, the worst exam- 
ple being Israel which has dug 
np all Its beaches to use as 
building sand. 

Among other serious prob- 
lems that have not been prop- 
erly tackl e d are piracy and 
terrorism, growing global 
threats. Last year there were 
229 attacks by pirates, more 
than double the number in 
1993. There were 61 reported 
deaths compared with 26 in 
1996. It is believed that many 
attacks are not reported. 

The commission suggests 
that countries sign regional 
agreements to use their navies 
and customs services to fight 
piracy. This should be a prior- 


ity for a UN conference which 
it wants convened to consider 
the governance cf the oceans. 

The report says existing in- 
ternational agreements are 
not enough, but that without 
the Law of the Sea conventual, 
which came into force in 1994, 
the oceans would be in a state 
erf anarchy. 

One shortcoming in ocean 


law is the tack of enforcement 
and democratic decisions, and 
the fact that ordinary people 
do not have a voice. 

The office of the guardian 
would defuse conflicts and 
reconcile competing interests. 
If necessary it would shame 
countries that were foiling to 
adhere to the agreements they 
had signed. 


Fisheries ‘on the 
brink of collapse’ 


E xploitation and 

mas extinctions have 
pushed the world’s 
fisheries to the brink of col- 
lapse, scientists say. 

They say they have the 
know-how to restore fish 
populations, but that politi- 
cians shy from reforming 
the fishing industry. 

Researchers who met at 
the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, say rules 
that limit fishing spedes-by- 
species create a domino ef- 
fect when one species is dev- 
astated, fishermen move on 
to the next The only way to 
let populations recover is to 
create refuges where no fish- 
ing is allowed. 


Andy Solow, the director 
of the Institution's marine 
policy centre, advocates the 
promotion of quotas for 
fishermen. Under such sys- 
tems, a fisherman can fish 
up to his quota or sell his 
fishing rights to the highest 
bidder. 

The system — a “great 
success" in South Africa — 
lets smaller fishermen sell 
their rights to companies 
that fish more efficiently. 

“We’ve got to choose 
whether we're going to 
keep small fishermen In 
business or whether we’re 
going to find the most effi- 
cient way to get a sustain- 
able catch.” Mr Solow 
said. —AP. 
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Aid work in the world’s poorest country 


loses in America’s war on terrorists 


Suzanne Goldenberg in 

Islamabad meets relief workers 
who have fled Afghanistan to 
escape revenge for US air strikes 


I N THE coffee shop of Is- 
lamabad's sole five-star 
hotel, a group or aid work- 
ers, who fled Afghanistan 
two weeks ago in fear for 
tneir lives, pore over the in- 
ternational job ads in the lat- 
est Econo mis t. 

For the aid workers, whose 
flight was prompted by 
threats of retaliation for the 
US strikes against suspected 
terrorist bases in Afghani- 
stan, the enforced idleness 
means days whiled away at 
swimming pools and golf 
courses until it is safe to 
return. Last week, a United 
Nations employee died in Ka- 
bul of bullet injuries after his 
car came under fire a day 
after the strikes. 

For Afghanistan, reduced 
by a generation of war to the 
poorest country on earth, the 
exodus could deliver the final 
Wow to a mission under- 
mined by mutual incompre- 
hension between aid workers 
and the Taliban. 

Some aid agencies began 
returning last week to the 
Pakistani city of Peshawar, 
which they had fled within 
hours of the US attack. Pri- 
vately. UN officials do not ex- 
pect to return to Kabul for up 
to three months, jeopardising 
food aid, demining, health, 
sanitation and other pro- 
grammes. 

The international commu- 
nity last year gave less than 
£150 million to Afghanistan. 
There is aj reluctance to prop 
up a regiriK that — apart from 
human rights abuses — is the 
world's biggest producer of 
heroin, and is pursuing a war 
against its opponents. 

"Our big fear is that the do- 
nors will now say, “Yes, this Is 
a country of terrorists', and 
withdraw binding, " said a 
British aid worker. 

In the two years since the 
Taliban captured Kabul, aid 
agencies have often been 
caught up in the struggle by 
the conquering puritans to 
impose their unbending, 
rural. Pushtun version of 
Islam on a sophisticated and 
Sovietised capital 
"The question is: what role 
are the aid agencies perceived 
to have by the Taliban? In 
other words, do they want us, 
or don’t they?" said Charles 
MacFadden, the director of 
the Agency Co-ordinating 
Body for Afghan Relief, repre- 
senting more than 70 
agencies. 

The answer is unclear, de- 
spite a Taliban offer to guar- 
antee the security of aid- 
workers. and the speed with 
which they arrested the sus- 


pected killers of the UN 
employee. 

On July 20. the Taliban ex- 
pelled some 200 international 
staff of non-governmental 
organisations in Kabul, who 
had balked at a demand 
all aid agencies move into a 
derelict bull ding. 

In June, the European 
Union cut fending to Kabul- 
based programmes in protest 
at the Taliban’s refusal to 
allow women in a city of 
10,000 widows to seek paid 
employment, and its ban on 
education for girls. 

Last October, the UN and 
other agencies were forced to 
retreat feom M&zar-i-Shari£ 
then controlled by the Tali- 
ban’s opponents, because of 


Relations between the aid 
community and the Taliban 
have been bedevilled by the 
Westerners' reluctance to ac- 
cept the militia’s authority. 
And the Taliban are angered 
at what they see as a Western 
obsession with women’s 
rights. 

Attempts at reconciliation 
were under way — until the 
air strikes, whit* set back 
months of negotiations be- 
tween ffie Taliban, the UN 
and other aid agencies. They 
are likely also to have de- 
terred the World Hank, which 
had undertaken studies on 
road and irrigation projects. 

Funding from the Middle 
East is unlikely to fin the 
funding gap. Middle Eastern 
governments drastically cut 
back aid to Afghanistan after 
the Russian retreat and the 

Gulf war. 

In Peshawar, budget cuts 
have forced the Kuwaiti Red 
Crescent to shut down all but 
70 beds in a 220-bed hospitaL 
Arab doctors have been sent 
home because their wages 
were too expensive. “The do- 
nors are not as generous as 
before." said Ahmed Sunesi 
Ahmed, a Sudanese pharma- 
cist who runs the hospitaL 

Afghan aid workers in the 
city complain that Middle 
Eastern largesse rarely 
reached ordinary people. 
"They were donating lots of 
money just for fighting pur- 
poses,” said Qamaruddin 
Jabar Khiel, the director of 
the Afghan Development 
Agency. 

The Taliban do not appear 
to share the gloom of their po- 
tential benefactors. They ar- 
gue that Afghanistan’s 
wretchedness is God’s will 
“If God is happy for us to live 
amid this destruction, we are 
always happy,” a Taliban 
leader told reporters recently. 



A passenger is dragged from a bus in Kabul and given an Islamic haircut' by a member of the Taliban militia, to prevent Satan nesting in bis longhair 
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Execution draws crowds where TV is banned 


Hopes of a softening of the Taliban regime and of a 
place in the international community have been 
dealt a blow, reports Richard Galpin in Kabul 


U NTIL A week ago, 
most ordinary Af- 
ghans had never 
heard the name 
Osama bin Laden. Now, in 
the wake of the American 
cruise miiarfiA attack, the 
Saadi dissident — regarded 
by Washington as enemy 
number one — is rapidly 
gaining hero status. 

The Taliban movement 
which runs Afghanistan 
has pledged never to hand 
him over to United States 
investigators. 

Two weeks ago a mili- 
tary offensive in the north 
extended Taliban control to 
at least 90 per cent of the 
country. 

Four years after emerg- 
ing as a hand of religious 


zealots from Islamic 
schools and Afghan refugee 
camps in northern Paki- 
stan, the Taliban student 
militia are on the verge of 
achieving what neither the; 
Communists, the Soviet 
army nor the nzojahedin 
could do. The achievement 
of peace and a unified gov- 
ernment, they believed, 
would be rewarded with in- 
ternational recognition and 

a seat at the United 
Nations, opening the flood- 
gates to massive loans from 
the IMF and World Bank to 
rebuild the country. 

But Afghanistan is set to 
remain a pariah state for as 
long as Mr Bln Laden is 
allowed to be “a guest” on 
its soiL 


Before the US strikes 
there had been a glimmer 
of hope that, with Interna- 
tional recognition, more 
moderate elements within 
the Taliban movement 
would prevail That hope 
has now been destroyed. 

The atmosphere in the 
capital, Kabul, is stifling. 

A visit to the national 
sports stadium on any Fri- 
day leaves an Indelible im- 
pression of the lengths to 
which the Taliban will go 
to ensure their grip over 
the nation. The stadium — 
restored with help from the 
United Nations and a Ger- 
man aid agency — has be- 
come the venue for execu- 
tions. amputations and 
floggings for those deemed 


to have veered off the nar- 
row path of Islamic dogma. 
After long speeches by the 
mullahs, the “criminals” 


are paraded -before the 
crowd, which normally 
numbers at least 3,000. 

This is <me of the few per- 
missible forms of entertain- 
ment in a country where 
television, videos, cinema, 
theatre, music, dancing and 
alcohol have been banned. 

Light refreshments are 
provided by children sell- 
ing cola, popcorn and 
bread. Ihe atmosphere be- 
comes more excited as the 
authorities prepare to ad- 
minister the punishment to 
the first victim — a man 
caught drinking alcohoL 

With his hands tied be- 
hind his back, he is flogged 
by two men using a leather 
strap. After receiving 80 
lashes, be is bundled into 
the back of a truck and 
driven out of the stadium. 

But it is the amputation 


that brings the crowd to its 
feet As the three surgeons 
— wearing masks to protect 
their identity — - Infect the 
man with anaesthetic, 
yoang men and boys ran 
along the stands to get the 
best view. Prayers are mat- 
tered as the band comes off 
and there is a cheer from 
the crowd. 

It Is the same at execu- 
tions — a roar echoes 
around the stadium as the 
shots from the Kalashni- 
kovs are fired. 

But the Taliban crusade 
goes beyond stamping out 
crime. They have pledged 
to create the “purest" Is- 
lamic state in the world. 

It is women who have 
borne the brunt of the Tali- 
ban’s religions zeal They 
are banned from working, 
receiving a proper educa- 
tion or being seen outside 
the home. 

On the streets of Kabul 
women are transformed 


Into billowing blue objects, 
covered from head-to-toe in 
the regulation bnrka — a 
tent-like garment with a 
small patch of fine mesh for 
the face so it is possible for 
them to see where they are 
going. 

And all this in a city 
where a few years ago 
women nsed to attend uni- 
versity dressed in mini- 
skirts and wearing make- 
up. 

Afghanistan has allowed 
itself to be drawn into what 
has been described as the 
war of the 21st century — 
the struggle between the 
West and what is believed 
to be a massive network of 
terrorist groups led by Mr 
Bin Laden. 

Already, Kabul stands as 
a grim monument to the de- 
struction wrought by de- 
cades of conflict. Whole 
suburbs lie in ruins. Now it 
is difficult to hope for any- 
thing better. 


The amazingly 
good soldier 
of Yangtze 


John Gittings in Beijing on the 
rise of a hero from China’s floods 


C HINA has a new hero 
ract in the most tradi- 
tional of moulds — a 
soldier who died while fight- 
ing the floods but who did so 
for the sake of the Communist 
Party. 

Gao Jlancheng.was swept 
away on August l in a disas- 
ter on tbe Yangtze River 
which has been reported only 
sketchily- The first day of 
August happened to be na- 
tional Army' , _ 

Named by China’s presi- 
ffcmt Jiang Zemin, as a “hero 
rffltood^dstance“, Gao has 
become a posthumous propa- 
ganda icon. His unfortunate 
Shfe h^ also been swept up in 
what amounts to a media 
flood. 

She has been shown study- 
ing an ovrr-lifesize statue of 
her late husband, . knocked 
together hastily by some 
sculptors in S hanghai . “It's 
iust like him." she wzerquoted 
as saying: “I feel as if he is 

still alive.” 

There is a well established 
convention for the writing up 
of heroic deeds which . dates 
back to the 1949 revolution. 
Though China. has changed 
greatly in recent years, this 


greatly jmwi, uu» 

politico-literary style remains’ 
absolutely the same. ; 


For older people it sfffi 
strikes a chord. The flood cri- 
sis may also Mp to legitimise 
sl ogans that would normally 
meet with ridicule. Bat the 
heavy-handed ' campaign ap- 
pears driven by more overt 
objectives — to boost the.pop- 
ularity of the army and party, 
and to reignite foe old collec- 
tive spirit which has waned. 
There Is no doubt foal Gao 
did meet his death wheji a 

secondary dike wasbreached 

in Jiayu county, upstream 


from the- city of Wuhan. Chi- 
na has officially denied 
reports that several hundred 
people also died, but his tale 
confirms that it was a very 
serious incident. 

Geo, the political officer in 
charge of a company, of sol- 
diers, rushed to foe breach in 
a convoy of jeeps. But the ve- 
hicles. were overwhelmed by 
the flood and survivors had to 
cling to tree branches, Gao 
met Ids end after giving his 
lifejacket to* another soldier 
who could not swim. 

It is harder to believe that 
on first arriving at tbe site, 
while the water was already 
pouring through the breach 
in the dike, Gao had time to 
rally - morale with tbe 
followfng words: "Everyone 
should keep calm ... Tbe 
company commande r and I 
are here. There are party 
' members and cadres here too. 
Even if we are sacrificed, we 
shall ensure your safety!”,! 

As is also customary, in 
these tales, we are allowed to 
see into the hero’s mind. Gao 
did not spare- a thought, we 
are told, for his aoyear-old 
mother, who herself lives in a 
flood area in neighbouring 
Hunan province; he plunged 
straight in. 

Last week’s front page story 
on tbe episode in the offi c ial 
People’s Daily also records 
si gnifican t incidents from 
Gao’s life. 

Over the preceding year, we 

are told, he wrote more than 
200,000 words of notes, on 
-“spiritual civtUsation” and 
other politically uplifting 
thomac Earlier, he had used 
his political handbook to 
Solve a cookhouse dispute 
over the amount of chilli 
sauce in the food. 



News in brief 

Holocaust victims sue VW 


A GROUP of Holocaust 
survivors yesterday 
filed a class-action law- 
suit in Newark, New Jersey, 
against Volkswagen, alleging 
the German car giant used 
concentration camp victims 
as "slave labourers”, writes 
Mark Tran in New York. 

The action is tbe latest in a 
string of lawsuits from Holo- 
caust survivors seeking com- 
pensation for tbeir ordeal dur- 
ing the second world war. 
Swiss banks recently settled 
claims for $1.25 billion 
(£750 million). The Newark suit 


follows by one day a simil a r 
move in New York against VW, 
BMW and other German and 
US companies. It is claimed 
that foe firms exploited slave 
labour and worked with foe 
Nazis to ensure a supply of 
workers. VW said in July it 
would establish a fend to pay 
back wages, but lawyers for the 
survivors say tbe firm’s offers 
are insufficient 
Elly Gross is one of the 
main plaintiffs in the Newark 
action, filed by lawyer Mel 
Weiss. Tbe Romanian native 
was 15 when she and her fam- 


ily were rounded up by Nazis. 
‘7 didn't know what I was 
working for at tbe time. I 
found out later it was for 
Volkswagen,” she said, ’fit 
was worse than a nightmare.” 
Ms Gross said she, her 
mother and five-year-old 
brother were sent to Ausch- 
witz, in Poland, in April 1944. 
She was sent to work In tbe 
VW plant at Fallersleben, 
painting car parts 12 hours a 
day. Ms Gross claims to work 
and paint fumes left her with 
a chronic cough which 
remains with her today. 


Runaway balloon may have 
dropped into Arctic Sea 


T HE RUNAWAY weather 
balloon tracked by tbe air 
forces of three countries Is be- 
lieved to have come down in 
the Arctic Sea, the company 
that launched it said last 
night 

Aircraft from Canada. Brit- 
ain and the US bad monitored 
tbe 330ft-taH balloon's pro- 
gress across the Atlantic, 
with air traffic controllers di- 
verting planes from its path. 

Last Thursday Canadian jet 
fighters fired more than 1,000 
rounds at the balloon, but 


failed to bring it down. Yes- 
terday Dale Sommerseldt. 
vice-president of Scientific In- 
strumentation Ltd, told BBC 
Radio -5 Live that the balloon 
had last been seen west of 
Spitsbergen, north of the Nor- 
wegian mainland. 

He said: "It's no longer a 
threat to Arctic and trans- 
atlantic flights, which is a big 
relief for us today. “We be- 
lieve it’s finally down. In the 
sea, or possibly on pack ice. 
We don’t have any plans to 
recover it unless It is spotted. 


Kabila claims 
victory in west 


Bomb kills 10 in 


Algiers market 


Soldiecstzy to repairs bzeaefa in a barrier in the sonth-easteni city of Nanning. The media 
are portraying such soldiers as the vanguard of flood defence photograph: oenvwHu 


Yesterday, as foe middle 
Yangtze region faced an 
eighth surge .of flooding that 
looks set to go on for weeks, 
army units from other prov- 
inces -were shown on televi- 
sion at foe ready. As before, 
foe de tachment s of soldiers 
are portrayed in the van- 
guard Of the fight against foe 
worst inundation in decades 
— filling sandbags, rescuing 


the elderly and singing cheer- 
fill songs. 

. The result is that the ordi- 
nary people who are on the 
scene in much greater num- 
bers, whether as victims or 
■flood fighters, appear more 
distant, except hi a few more 
lively newspapers. 

Onq of these carried at foe 
weekend a photo-feature on 
foe fight against schistosomi- 


asis — a disease transmitted 
through foe river snail which 
China has long sought to 
eradicate. 

The floods have created a 
new threat to soldiers and ci- 
vilians alike who are exposed i 
to the disease as they struggle 
in foe water. The doctors are 
struggling, too, to keep flood- 
ed clinics and hospitals going, 
in a quieter sort of heroism. 


A bomb that exploded near a 
market in Algiers yesterday 
killed at least 10 people and 
injured 15. 

The blast in the Babel- 
Oued district, a stronghold of 
Muslim fundamentalists, 
ripped through a packed 
square. No one has claimed 
responsibility for the 
attack. — AP. 


Panda puzzle 

Scientists at San Diego zoo 
are studying a panda's every 
yawn, scratch and lick in the 
fervent hope that artificial in- 
semination has paid off and 
she Is set to give birth. De- 
spite weekly ultrasound tests. 


Bai Yun’s keepers do not 
know if she is pregnant — a 
foetus is foe same size as a 
human fist — so 18 cameras 
are trained on her to scruti- 
nise her behaviour. — AP. 


Train rams bus 


A high-speed train rammed a 
bus at a railroad crossing In 
Mavli. western India, killing 
30 people and injuring five, 
the Press Trust of India said. 
There was no signal at foe 
crossing. — AP. 


Wedding crash 

The parents of a bride and 
groom were among 11 people 
killed when a helicopter 
crashed into a lake in Lithua- 
nia. Tbe couple bad hired foe 
aircraft as a treat for tteir 
wedding guests. — AP. 


P RESIDENT Laurent Ka- 
bila yesterday claimed 
victory over rebels in the 
west of the Democratic 
Republic of Congo and said 
the focus of foe month-old 
war had shifted east. 

Mr Kabila, speaking 
through an aide, said his 
forces had encircled the town 
of Kalemie on Lake Tangan- 
yika — which is dose to the 
rebels' eastern front strong- 
hold — and were preparing to 
attack. 

The Rwandan-backed 
rebels retain control of foe 
eastern front, heading cities 
bordering Rwanda, Uganda 
and Burundi, and Congo’s 
third city, Kisangani 
But rebel leaders concede 
that they have withdrawn 
from Mated L, the main port 
linking Kinshasa with the 
sea, and from the Inga hydro- 
electric dam in the west 
“Now we are conducting a 
guerrilla type of war,” the 
rebels' political figurehead, 
Ernest Wamba dia Warn bn, 
said, referring to Kinshasa. 

Residents said the capital 
was calm yesterday following 
five days of skirmishes and 
bloody pursuit of rebel 
infiltrators. 

Mr Kabila has accused 
Rwanda and Uganda of fo- 
menting foe revolt He is sup- 
ported by Zimbabwe, Angola 
and Namibia. — Reuters. 
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OW that the dost has 
settled over Demos 
co-founder Helen 
Wilkinson's ferocious 
attack on lad dish New 
Labour’s footballing crony- 
ism — unfairly interpreted 
by some as personally 
rather than politically mo- 
tivated, following ber split 
from Geoff Muigan of the 
Downing Street policy unit 
— the time has come to look 
back at happier days. It is 
1995 and Helen and her 
beau Geoff have just writ- 
ten their acclaimed Demos 
paper Freedom's Children: 
Work. Relationships and 
Politics for 18-34 Year Olds 
in Britain Today. “Greater 
openess. choice and honesty 
represents great progress.” 
it tells us. “In our qualita- 
tive research we found that 
young people value the 
greater equality, mutual 
respect and intimacy that 
recent years have brought, 
and in our focus groups we 
found strong optimistic 
consensus that the world of 
relationships and families 
had Improved greatly.” Oh, 
those halcyon days — a 
world apart from the crony- 
ism of today. “Tbllilngs.” 
the focus groups would 

chant, “can only get 
better . . 


T HE Dairy’s People- 
Friendly Guide to New 
Labour Lexicon, you 
will recall, was perturbed 

by an anagramma K wl con- 
tribution last week. Word 
wizardry, we thought we 
had made clear, was oot ap- 
propriate to the Guide. 
However, we have been 
thrown into crisis over the 
weekend by more of the 
same. John Simpson of 
Bristol writes to tell us that 
Mr Blair's party of "One 
Nation Radicals" can also 
be rearranged to read: “Sa- 
tanic and Loonier." But the 
man we suspect to be mas- 
terminding these latest at- 
tempts to scupper the Guide 
is Tassos Stevens. “The very 
name." reads his e-mail, 

“ *The Diary's People- 
Friendly Guide to New 
Labour Lexicon' reveals it- 
self as a coded instruction 
from Mffibank: “You T. 

Blair lap-dog! — upon exile, 
nicely redefine the 
words!’ ” A immediate mor- 
atorium has been declared 
on the Guide pending a full 
and frank review of its help- 
fulness. 


S O moved by the 

Omagh bombing was 
Shadow Secretary of 
Statefor Northern Ireland, 
Andrew Mackay. that he 
was unable to visit the town 
until last Friday— two 
weeks after the tragedy — 
when be met senior RUC of- 
ficers and local residents to 
offer his condolences. It 
was “a time of intensive sen- 
sitivity.” he said in expla- 
nation. ”1 think the last 
thing people want in North- 
ern Ireland when there has 
been a bombing is to be 
gawped at. I didn’t want to 
go until the funerals were 
over." As a mark of respect 
Andrew had been waiting at 
a discreet distance — with 
dignity, and with frequent 
telephone briefings from 
Central Office — on the 
Greek island of SymL A sim- 
ilar discreet distance was 
observed, you may remem- 
ber, at tbe time of the Good 
Friday peace agreement’s 
signing, when Andrew 
cbose the holiday destina- 
tion of Namibia. 


I T Is always sad when 
close friends part ways 
but the BBC’s Living 
With the Enemy, to be 
screened this autumn, 
promises to be a real heart- 
breaker. Poignantly It cap- 
tures a carefree Derek 
Draper briefing journalists 
about his dear pal and for- 
mer boss. Peter, prior to the 
Dollygate scandal. Happily 
he lists Mandelson's “real 
friends" to camera — not 
knowing he would soon find 
his own name so cruely 
crossed off the list. Perhaps 
a little over-excitedly, he 
goes on to reveal that Peter 
Is only interested in clever, 
witty and original people, 
so “can’t deal with Labour 
backbenchers." 


I EWSofa crime of 
passion reaches the 
_ —1 Diary. A 41-year-old 
woman has been charged, 
reports FHM magazine, 
with cutting off part of an- 
other woman’s nose in a 
Milwaukee supermarket. 
While such trolley rage can 
never be condoned, the 
attack, we should point out, 
was motivated by perhaps 
the most atrocious breach 
of shopping etiquette imag- 
inable. The victim was In a 
queue marked “ten 
items or fewer” with too 
many goods. 



Even Democrats won’t put their 
shirts on Clinton - and neither will I 



T HE MAN who goes to 
Moscow today could 
never bring dollars but 
might have supplied the mis- 
erable masses with the 
glimpse of a credible politi- 
cian. Too many billions of dol- 
lars and Deutschmarks are 
tost down the Russian drain 
for any early succour. But as 
living proof that democracy 
works, the glow of his trium- 
phant benignity should radi- 
ate from tbe American presi- 
dent to the victims of the first 
post-communist decade. In- 
stead, Bill Clinton brings the 
stench of personal corruption 
and tha terminal weakness of 
a broken leader. 

The British, especially the 
liberal British, never antici- 
pated this. They have tended 
to believe that whatever Clin- 
ton got up to in Arkansas was 
long ago. and whatever he did 
with his private parts in the 
White House did not, and 
maybe should not. compro- 
mise his public job. Until 
recently, l was among the Brit- 
ish. Sleazy though Clinton 
was, he had other qualities. He 
had been elected twice, the 
beneficiary of Americans' 
sense of proportion. He was 
being pursued by a prosecutor, 
Kenneth Starr, who was abus- 
ing his power. Behind Starr 
stood a hydra-beaded rightist 
mob that has no parallel in 
European politics. 

Clinton, in short, might be 
d am a g ed, but did not deserve 
to fall Though hideously dis- 
tracted, he still had a job to do. 
The state of the republic could 
sustain no other outcome, as 
its tribunes in Congress would 
recognise by finding many 
self-interested reasons not to 
act on whatever report Starr 
sent them, the trigger for poss- 
ible impeachment. Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike 
needed to keep the man In 
place. Besides, wasn't it all 
about sex? And sex, even In a 


land of puritans, couldn't be 
allowed to destroy the 
president 

After a month In the US. I 
think this easy analysis no 
longer holds. The confession 
has chang ed everything. Be- 
hind the urgings of the great 
and good that Clinton should 
admit his affair with Monica 
Lewinsky lay the assumption 
that modem America, a soci- 
ety where confessionallsm is 
in even stronger vogue than 
Puritanism, would warm to 
his gesture and forgive him. 
Tess up and let’s all move on: 
that was supposed to be the 
spirit But it hasn't happened. 
Offered only because he had 
no alternative. Clinton's con- 
fession made his situation 
worse, a development about 
which Europeans, as they 
watch him parade this week 
through Moscow and Ulster, 
need to remove their illusions. 

Three truths are beginning 


to emerge from the miasma of 
lying. The first is that the con- 
fession exposes an irretriev- 
ably damaged person, and 
would have done so whatever 
the terms in which it had been 
made. The c olumns and folk 
shows spQl over with com- 
plaints about its lack of ade- 
quate apology behind the ex- 
pression of regret, about 
Clinton’s unwise aggression 
against Starr, and suchlike mi- 
nutiae. The fact is that even 
foe most tearful demeanour 
couldn't have pre-empted the 
questions about how many 
other times he has lied, and 
how many of his staff he led 
into lying for him- This serial 
betrayal of loyal cbDeaguea 
hoists tbe Lewinsky affair far 
above a private matter. They 
will never be disposed to trust 
him again, and therefore 
never fight as hard as neces- 
sary for what remains of his 
agenda, the only reason why 
many people once took him 
seriously. 


Secondly, it is, for mice, the 
political class and not the 
focus-grouped, opinion-polled 
masses who are going to mat- 
ter. For years. Clinton's people 
found solace for every setback 
in the popularity he enjoys on 
the back of a booming econo- 
my. They’re still talking up the 
post-Lewinsky polls, which 
say that a majority of people 
want him to carry on. But 
these polls may prove to have 
as fickle a relationship to real- 
ity. offering as helpful guid- 
ance to policy-makers, as the 
the polls which said the Brit- 
ish public wanted to know 
every detail about Diana while 
at the same time being dis- 
gusted by every invasion of 
her privacy. 

P UBLIC opinion is about 
to be put to the test in the 
Congressional elections. 
No Democrat I know is putting 
a shirt on Clinton's brilliant 
popularity carrying them to 
victory. Foils are mysterious 
and contradictory, elections 
are a fact Facing the end of 
their careers, or the near-cer- 
tain failure to secure the 
House majority they once ex- 
pected, Democrats are pri- 
vately more scathing than 
Republicans. Those who do get 
back win be handling a report 
from Starr that recounts spe- 
cifics of sexual activity which 
are likely to destroy foe cre- 
dence of every other denial 
Clinton h as made in his long 
evasive history, and surround 
him with an aura of tawdri- 
ness that transcends any 
refined discussion about, 
whether a president should be 
allowed to commit adultery. 
And that* s without going into 
the perjury which, as his own 
testimony shows, he clearly 
committed. 

Clinton needs his own party, 
if he’s to survive foe Congres- 
sional response to Starr. Hav- 
ing lost another round of Con- 


gressional elections. Demo- 
crats will look to the 2000 elec- 
tion, and how bad their party 
might then appear if Clinton is 
still leading it In this new con- 
text, it is not inconceivable 
that the wounded Democrats 
win be pushing the momen- 
tum towards what the Republi- 
can leadership wants to avoid 
at all costs: pressure so intense 
that Clinton can no longer sur- 
vive it 

Whether or not that happens 
nobody can predict. But it has 
become a real possibility. 
However arguable the propri- 
eties — the pernicious games 
Starr played, the treacherous 
moves of vengeful women, the 
twisted exultation of the ar- 
mies of the right who failed to 
nail him or his wife on 
Whitewater land deals — the 
implosion of power is what 
Clinton faces. If he survives in 
office, it will be as a nullity, 
unable to lever a si n g l e piece 
of pressure against legislators 
who despise him, void of the 
presidential authority which 
is the essence of the unwritten 
American constitution. 

This has come about for no 
other reason that his own 
recklessness. He risked his 
presidency for brazen, cheap 
thrills, and tried to mobilise 
the system to caver it up. 
That’s what the confession did 
not say, but inextinguisbably 
me a n t. It will be the defining 
case tbe history books bring 
forward to contest the claim 
that private morality never 
really matters. America faces 
a. paralysing domestic calam- 
ity, but the world suffers as 
modi. The Middle East, global 
terrorism, the Balkans, Asian 
meltdown: the US has to be the 
settlor of first and last resort 
But its president is finished. 
The gratitude In Moscow is 
self-deceived: the smiles cf Ul- 
ster, g rinning prime minister 
in attendance, trill be for a 
halo that’s a sham. 


Flicking 

the switch 



f 

I 
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T HIS has been a classic - 
global warming summer 
— deadly heat in the 
Mediterranean and cold grey 
skies in northern Europe. But 
-will tbe realisation that global 
warming is an unpleasant 
prospect rather than a chance 
to grow exotic fruit in the back- 
yard lead to changes in individ- 
ual behaviour? 

Most people still regard di- 
mate change as something for 
too complex and global to be 
affected by individual actions, 
certainly not by green consum- 
erism. Such defeatism is likely 
to grow in the foce of the Gov- 
ernment's vacillations on the 
environment One moment we 
feel everything is safe in its 
hands: the manifesto commit- 
ment on tbe reduction of so- 
called greenhouse gasses was 
even greater than its European 
counterparts. The next mo- 
ment. its backsliding for fear cf 
appearing anti-car or anti- 
growth Is likely to induce de- 
spair: if the Government cant 
make a difference, how can we? 

This would be unfortunate. 
The area where most remains 
to be done Is in that temple of 
individual consumption, the 
household, and imminent 
changes in the supply of do- 
mestic energy are about to 
open up new possibilities for 
consumer action. From mid- 
September we will be able to 
opt for "green energy" when 
the British energy market 
becomes the first in the world 
to be opened up to competition. 

Individual households are 
responsible for one fifth of the 
carbon dioxide emissions in 
Europe. It’s the one sector 
where there have been no 
reductions in energy consump- 
tion in recent years. In Britain 
virtually all this energy comes 
from fossil fuel, which creates 
200 times the level of carbon 
dioxide than energy sources 
tike wind power or hydro elec- 
tricity. A shift to renewable 
sources in such a context could 
make a huge reduction in the 
emission of green house 
gasses. 

I N THEORY, this liberalisa- 
tion of the energy market 
offers real hope cf making 
such a shift Consumers can 
elect to get their electricity 
from a company which uses 
renewable sources or, in tbe 
shorter term, expresses a com- 
mitment to research and in- 
vestment in renewable 
sources. And several, recognis- 
ing a potential market niche 
outside their immediate geo- 
graphical area, are doing just 
that Which Is why after years 
mainly focused on the govern- 
ment and industry, environ- 
mental groups are again mak- 
ing a push for the green 
consumer. World Wide Fund 
for Nature has just published 
Making A Difference, explain- 


G7 leaders are finally taking the Russian crisis seriously. But they may be too late to prevent a bumpy landing for all of us 


That falling feeling 


Alex Brummer 


T HE inaction of the 
West as Russia’s eco- 
nomic and political 
system has staggered 
through crisis since the de- 
valuation of tbe rouble two 
weeks ago, may prove to be 
the costliest error of the 

post second world war era. 

The drift in Russia has 
delivered a dangerous mes- 
sage of indifference and 
vacillation to other emerg- 
ing market economies from 
East Asia to Latin America, 
raising the spectre of a 
worldwide recession. More- 
over, the uncertainty envel- 
oping global markets is 
leading to extremely tight 
credit conditions in West- 
ern money markets which 
will make it far more diffi- 
cult for corporations to bor- 
row to invest and expand. 

It is only in the last 48 
hours, as the global crisis 
threatens to engulf them on 


their return from vacation, 
that the leaders of the 
Group of Seven most pow- 
erful industrial countries 
— the US, Germany, 
France, Britain, Italy, 
Japan and Canada — have 
demonstrated any determi- 
nation to become involved 
in the unfolding drama. 
Tony -Blair, currently 
chairman of the G7, has 
taken a flurry of calls from 
his fellow heads of govern- 
ment, indicating a growing 
level of anxiety which will 
not be eased by the political 
standoff in Moscow, where 
Viktor Chernomyrdin has 
failed to be confirmed as 
prime minister, nor the lat- 
est roller-coaster on the 
Dow Jones in New York. 

One of the tricks of inter- 
national financial diplo- 
macy Is to catch the mar- 
kets by surprise, as was the 
case when tbe US inter- 
vened in the foreign ex- 
changes to steady the Japa- 
nese yen in mid-June of 


this year. What is worrying 
about the current, very 
public posturing, is that it 
is Just that The best rule of 
International finance is 
that unilateral and decisive 
action to deal with emer- 
gencies, like that taken by 
President Clinton in De- 
cember 1994 to rescue the 
yen, tend to be more 


A series of calls on 
the IMFs resources 
has dramatically 
emptied the coffers 


effective than the collabo- 
rative steps proposed by 
the G7. This Is partly be- 
cause Germany and the 
Bundesbank, which live by 
financial orthodoxy, are 
much less willing than the 
US to spend money nowand 
ask questions later. 


As an organisation the G7 
has very little firepower of 
its own. It can intervene in 
foreign exchange markets, 
using the reserves of indi- 
vidual central banks, but 
such operations are essen- 
tially short-term. If it 
wants to use real ammuni- 
tion. its main instrument is 
the Inte rn ational Monetary 
Fond where historically 
the US. as the biggest share- 
holder, is highly influen- 
tiaL However at present the 
US’s position as the moral 
leader of the IMF Is some- 
what in jeopardy. A series 
of calls on the IMF's 
resources ranging from 
Russia (before the current 
crisis) to East Asia has dra- 
matically emptied the 
fund's coffers. Efforts to in- 
crease resources by some 
50 per cent have been 
stifled by the US Congress, 
which means that the fund 
effectively finds itself criti- 
cally short of cash. Even if 
the G7 were to decide that a 



massive Russia bailout 
fund — larger than the $23 
billion arranged before the 
rouble devaluation and 
debt moratorium — it 
might not be the right solu- 
tion to Moscow’s problems. 

Nevertheless there are 
mechanisms beyond the 
IMF. including an emer- 
gency fund — the $50 
billion General Arrrange- 
ments to Borrow last used 
to provide assistance to Jim 
Callaghan and Denis Hea- 
ley, when the pound fell 
through the floor In 1976, 
spelling the death knell of 
that Labour government. 

But to reach the point of 
activating such facilities 
would almost certainly 
mean convening an emer- 
gency session of G7 finance 
ministers who would de- 
mand that Russia does take 
the action to mend Itself, 
most notably by ending the 
leakages of foreign cur- 
rency to Zurich and other 
offshore centres (capital 


ing how preserving biodiver- 
sity nnd protecting species Is 
dependent on Individuals 

changing their patterns of en- 
ergy consumption. 

Of course those hopes for a 
shift to green energy are highly 
idealistic. There are endless 
obstacles. Currently most ener- 
gy companies are seeking to 
win custom with promises of 
lower prices or air miles 
rather than sustainability. 
Even the Consumers' Associa- 
tion seems to be looking at the 
question exclusively In these 
terms. Increasing competition 
between companies will drive 
down prices and may make It 
difficult for the currently more 
expensive renewable sources 
to compete. 

At present it looks as if 
"green consumers’* will be 
asked to pay slightly more. 

And to persuade large enough 
numbers to do so, may require 
on ideological shift. In Britain, 
wind farms — the best known 
source of renewable energy — 
have enemies as well os 
friends: whenn forge company 
plonks an ugly wind Farm in 
your next door field, it’s not 
much different from a fossil 
fuel station. It will also be bard 
for consumers to know 
whether what they are getting 
is really green since compa- 
nies will not have to reveal In- 
formation about their sources. 
To get the facts they will have 
to consult audits prepared by 
groups like Friends of the 
Earth and WWF. 

If. in the end. not enough 
committed consumers am be 
found, environmentalists en- 
tering the race for ever cheaper 
power might him out to have 
been a damaging diversion. 
Perhaps they should have fo- 
cussed on making the Govern- 
ment prepare a co-ordinated 
strategy tu use existing energy 
more efficiently: n focus on 
cheaper lighting and heating 
rather than cheaper electricity 
which renewable sources 
might never provide, 

But having spent the sum- 


From this month, 
we can opt for 
‘green energy*. It 
costs slightly more 


raer in Denmark lean see 
there are real advantages in 
pursuing this route. There 
wind farms are a familiar part 
of the landscape. They supply 
40 per cent of energy needs luid 
are often small and commu- 
nity owned. Not only are thty 
unobtrusive, they are often 
beautiful, a far cry from the i 
casual tipping up oT the coun- 
tryside associated with the en- 
ergy industry in Britain. And 
this commitment to renewable 
energy Is not just because, fora 
long while, they bad no alter- 
native. It's part of an on-going 
co mmi tment to the environ- 
ment. They are now pioneer- i 
ing offshore wind forms, which 


have set even higher targets i 
renewable energy in 2000. Per- ‘ 

haps a email pop ulation makes ^ 

this possible but Denmark can s 
still teach this government a 
lessen. By putting the environ- 
ment first, tbe gains in quality 
cf life far outweigh any indi- 
vidual losses. 


oatlflow had been running 
at $3.75 billion a month be- 
fore the crisis) and similar 
steps to prevent the leak- 
ages of tax income at home. 
That demands strong gov- 
ernance In Moscow, a situa- 
tion which currently looks 
unlikely. 

Given this difficulty, can 
Western governments help 
themselves to prevent Mos- 
cow’s problems becoming 
those of the City and Wall 
Street? The bubble of confi- 
dence has almost certainly 
been pricked from Caracas 
to Frankfurt and New 
York, where the Russian 
problem has delivered a 
sharp pyschological blow of 
the kind which turns the 
economic cycle. 

A Concerted cut In West- 
ern interest rates, led by 
the Federal Reserve (the US 
central bank) could case 
the tensions In interna- 
tional markets, but the 
odds on a hard landing are 
increasing. 
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‘Bloody-mindedness 
is no indicator of 
academic excellence 1 

Clare Carpenter, Letters 


Dobbo’s 
Chinese trap 


‘Hot bedding’ must end 

FRANK DOBSON sees himself as a super 
tanker captain. It takes time for his huge £40 
bdhon health service to change directkS 
This is his explanation for the rise in 
waiting lists following Labour’s 
election. But he may have chosen the wrong 
analogy. Perhaps he should be portraying 
himself caught in the middle of a 
puzzle — one problem is solved only to 
exacerbate difficulties in another area. The 
reason why waiting lists for elective (non- 
urgent) surgery went up last winter is 
simple enough; Labour decreed that priority 
must be given to accident and emergency 
services to ensure that no emergency ca s es 
were kept waiting om trolleys, as had oc- 
curred, with disastrous political repercus- 
sions, in previous winters. The waiting list 
assault was postponed until March when 
the Health Secretary declared the NHS 
would be embarking on “the highest ever 
increases in operations in the history of the 
NHS and the biggest ever cut in waiting 
lists”. Belatedly, waiting lists have begun to 
fell but now another winter approaches. 
Worse still, an expert group has just warned 
the Health Secretary that a severe winter 
this year could cause havoc, particularly 
given the new waiting list drive. What 
should the Health Secretary do? 

No one really knows why eme rg enc y 
admissions have been rising since I98L 
Researchers have put forward 20 explana- 
tions but clearly social nhang p — more 
people living on their own — has played a 


key part The latest report records a &3 per 
cent increase last year, fee lowest for five 
years. One reason for this relative fell was a 
mild winter and the ah^nee of a serious 
i nflue nza epidemic. Will we be as lucky this 
year? Unli k ely. Evan If we are, toe experts 
talk of an NHS which cannot continue to 
operate on a crisis-management basis. It 
found emergency ward bed-occupancy run- 
ning at 96 per cent last winter, in the jargon 
of toe trade, the wards only survived by 
“hot-bedding”: turning beds around within 
20 minutes between patients, raising risks of 
imp roper Infection control. There was no 
capacity to meet a really big surge. In a 
pertinent warning to a minist e r seeking to 
! increase nursing numbers, it added; “The 
1 pressure on staff is at an all-time high end 
this is having an adverse impact an recruit- 
, ment and retention.” 

Where do we go from here? Part of the 
problem is underfunding. Labour’s disas- 
trous adoption of Tory spending plans for its 
first two years — a programme which the 
Tories would never have followed — has 
denied the NHS a guaranteed sus tainable 
income. It has only survived through vari- 
ous winter and waiting list emergency pack- 
ages. This problem will be alleviated by the 
50th birthday present in this July's compre- 
hensive spending review. A 47 per cent 
annual increase for three years is not the 
biggest funding increase health the NHS has 
received but will ensure genuine growth. 

What else? The Audit Commission sug- 
gested dosing smaller A and E departments 
in 1996 on the grounds that larger depart- 
ments delivered bettor care. But other 
research by the department points to the 
opposite conclusion. The last government’s 
plan to introduce “high-dependency” beds to 
fill the gap between gener al and intensive- 
care wards seemed a sensible way of offer- 
ing “a step-up or a step-down” to ensure 


; more effective use of resources. One short- 
term solution would be more generic emer- 
gency workers rather than specialist teams. 
In effect fills would provide paramedics in 
hospital as well as toe roadside. This fits 
with toe latest report which suggests one in 

five emergency admissions does not need 
hospital treatment Long term we neec^ to 
reduce the numbers being taken to emer- 
gency department which means beefing up 

local rlrnics and pr imar y health C8U 6 


Sign language 

GM foods need better labelling 

FROM today, European laws will insist that 
food manufacturers clearly label products 
containing genetically modified, or GM 
foods. This is an important step in boosting 
consumer confidence in these novel foods 
Which may in time dominate global diets, 
and toe Government Should be credited for 
p ushing the legislation through after years 
of weak proposals being tossed backwards 
and forwards in Brussels. Despite massive 
corporate PR Garnpaig nft and the blandish- 
ments of scientists that these foods pose no 
risk whatever, European consumers con- 
tinue to resist for quite reasonable environ- 
mental, health, even religious reasons. 

But the consumer should not feel reas- 
sured at the new GM labelling regime. It is a 
curate’s egg, designed by European govern- 
ments to not inconvenience the powerful 
food barons and landowners, while at the 
same time recognising that there is much 
public disquiet As always in this political 
climate, it seems that corporate interests 
have triumphed and the consumer baa been 
fobbed off The new labels will appear in 
minute type on very few products and most 
people will assume that food cot labelled as 


containing GM foods will be GM-free. In 
feet, GM soya and maize, and GM lecithins, 
or thickeners, may already be used in more 
than 60 per cent of all processed or packaged 
foods, but these may escape the new label- 
ling laws because the manufacturing pro- 
cess can render them unidentifiable. 

Fairly or not, Britain is widely seen to be 
one of toe Europe’s least trustworthy food 
producers and barely a month passes with- 
out another scare or more grisly revelations 
about how our animals are treated or bow 
our food is produced. It is small wonder that 
people are turning vegetarian or to organ- 
ics. Genetically modified foods are only the 
latest step in toe industrialisation of our 
food system and its monopolisation by the 
very few. They have been launched into 
Europe in haste and we must not repent 
them in lesisure. % The Iceland foodstore 
chain, toe Vegetarian Society, organic food 
producers and others are proving it is 
possible, with determination and at not a 
little cost, to create GM-free supply chains. 
There is no reason why the big four super- 
market chains and food processors should 
not fellow suit They should at least be 
honest, step beyond toe new rules and 
require foil labelling until better scientific 
testing is devised. Nothing else will reas- 
sure toe battered and canfhsed consumer, 
or more restore worldwide confidence in 
Britain’s tarnished food reputation. 


Test defeat 

When will we learn? 

We have been here before, several times. A 
faraway country learns to play cricket, and 
learns so well that its players come over to 
England and lick our team hollow. This 
pattern dates back to 1882 when the uncon- 


sidered Australians won a Test on the same 
stretch of south London turf as the Sri 
Lankans did yesterday; every other cricket- 
ing country has done the same in the 
interim. 

Normally, England have some trouble 
being gracious about it, which is under- 
standable. But never can the English crick- 
eting authorities have responded to the rise 
of a new power in toe game quite so 
churlishly as they have to Sri Lanka. In the 
16 years since the Sri r .ankaric began play- 
ing Test cricket, they have been granted just 
six Tests against England, and never more 
than one at a time. 

It is seven years since they were here last 
In that time they have become toe world 
one-day champions and the most thrilling 
team in the business. Everyone else in the 
game has known that since at least 1996. Yet 
the English public has had to wait until this 
month to see players like Sanath Jayasuriya 
and Muttiah Muralitharan. And then they 
were only allowed to play in a one-day 
tournament if the South Africans took part 
as well, as a sort of chaperon, and they were 
granted just the one measly Test yet again. 
They will not get a better deal until at least 
2003. 

The England Cricket Board were scared 
the public would not watch Sri Lanka. This 
was a pathetically over-conservative ap- 
proach to marketing — as the big crowds 
this weekend have proved. There is also the 
vague smell of (probably sub-conscious) 
racism. Much safer to ask the (still m ainly 
white) South Africans to play a full series 
than toe little brown men with toe unpro- 
nounceable names. They are still not pro- 
nounced right For the first time in mem- 
ory. neither BBC radio nor television had a 
commentator from the visiting country. It 
was a symbol of our attitude towards Sri 
Lanka. Defeat serves us right 


Letters to the Editor 


Of cabbages 
and queens 

1 RESIGNED from the Labour 
I Party in 1991 because of their 
support for the Gulf war. and 
my disinclination to rejoin 
has been increasing ever 
since. I have just received a 
circular informing me of my 
six votes for the constituency 
section of fee Labour Party 
NEC and inviting me to vote 
for the “Members First” list of 
candidates. Shouldn’t that be 
“Ex-Members First”? 

Jane Kelly. 

London. . 

WOU advise us to “eat at 
I least five portions of fruit 
and vegetables a day ” (Eat to a 
new beat. Health. August 26). 
But what is a portion? Is it five 
grams, 50g, SOOg? Or does a 
portion represent a discrete 
item, eg one pea. one apple, 
one cabbage? How many 
beans make five portions? 
Andy Gotta. 

Leamington Spa, Warks. 

1 NOTE from your repot 
I (August 31) that the Queen 
was the previous day “dressed 
in a pale blue knee-length 
coat”. This helped me enor- 
mously to understand the 
story. Only, what colour of 
shoes was die wearing? 

Ross Bradshaw. 

Nottingham. 

QO now we know Ruud Gul- 
Olit’s secret You report 
(Sport August 31) that New- 
castle appeared this week with 

“{iri unusuall y adventurous 3- 
4-5 formation”. It certainly is 
unusu&L It means Newcastle 
must have had 13 players on 
the field. It may not have been 
enough to beat Liverpool, but 
it will probably see off most 
other Premiership teams. 
John March. 

Matlock, Derbys. 

% A /HAT an excellent idea of 
VV the V&A to change its ' 
name for the 2lst century 
/ V*A searches for a snappier 
name. August 31). May I sug- 
gest “The Diana Spice Website 
Ministry oJTop’’? 

Alex v®n Tnnzelmann- 

Oxford- 

KS&SSSU&w 


Public pain, private gain 


DOLLY Toynbee is right to 
I highlight fee problems of 
private practice in the NHS 
but her analysis is incomplete 
(Private practice in public 
time, August 31). Since 1948, 
general practioners have been 
paid in a way which encour- 
ages hospital referrals 
amongst unscrupulous prac- 
tioners who want a quiet life. 

Since 1948, hospital consul- 
tants have had a contract 
which encourages fee trans- 
lation of GP referrals Into 
hospital waiting list cases so 
that unscrupulous prao- 
tioners could enhance their 
private practice income. Nei- 
ther GPs nor hospital consul- 
tants have used, evidence- 
based referral and treatment 
criteria to determine access to 
care.' they have done their 
own thing, thereby creating 
large variations in access and 
treatment 

The impact of successive 
waiting list initiatives has 
been alterations in GP refer- 
ral practices and consultant 
treatment behaviour with the 
result feat waiting lists silt up 
again and private practice in- 
come is maintained. These dis- 
tortions have been tolerated 
for five decades in the NHS. 

Of course the consultant 
contract should be altered, 
and that of GPS too. But the 
medical profession must also 
manag e itself better. Why 
have the publicly subsidised 
Royal Colleges and related 
nr ganjuatinmi failed to do this 
and why has NHS manage: 
ment, locally and in Whitehall 
village, been afraid of control- 
ling such Inefficient behav- 
iour? Reform is Jong overdue. 

What is needed is invest- 
ment in the production of evi- 
dence-based referral and 


treatment criteria and im- 
proved management of these 
standards by professionals 
and politicians; activities no- 
ticeable by thei r abs ence for 
50 years in fee NHS and the 
private sector. 

Prof Alan Maynard. 

Health Economics 
Consortium. 

University of York. 

P OLLY Toynbee is brave to 
I describe the nose- in- 
trough behaviour of certain of 
our well-paid and mostly over- 
rated profession. Yes, private 
health i ncreases waiting lists. 
It is also dangerous, for NHS 
in-patients in fee care cf cf 
unsupervised junior doctors 
(I was one) who can'tfind their 
consultant; wasteful, for the 
delays in decision-making 
caused daily by consultant ab- 
sence; and frustrating, for GPs 
(I am one) in search of consul- 
tant advice. 

Private health and waiting 
lists clash mo st s h oc kingl y in 
the increasingly frequent con- 
nivance of consultant, insurer 
and patient to pay privately 
for an. initial consultation only 
— this is to be followed by a 
now much shorter wait for 
NHS procedure. 

Dr Tim Winch. 

Headoam, Kent. 

T HE discussion about wait- 
ing lists and private prac- 
tice is much more basic than 
portrayed in fee necessarily 
convoluted argument which 
has to dodge current concepts 
of political correctness. If 
waiting lists do not exist then, 
most likely, nor does the bulk 
of private practice. The Incen- 
tive to choose private care is 
likely to be contained largely 
in the preference not to wail. 


However, as Ms Toynbee 
points out, waiting lists are 
somewhat discretionary and a 
matter of clinical judgement. 
Tbus it would be utterly 
reasonable to expect that 
longer waiting lists give rise 
to more private practice and 
vice versa. Evidence for such 
a relationship will, of course, 
be required. 

Without the evidence, such 
an assertion as that will be 
dismissed as yet another in- 
sult to a beleaguered profes- 
sion. The problem of course is 
that for obvious reasons, the 
evidence itself is not now easy 

to obtain. It should be. Ratio- 
nal discussion of these impor- 
tant issues cf public policy can 
then be dominated more by 
argument rather than by 
(dodging) Ideology. New 
Labour should just go for the 
evidence and then act on the 
evolving consensus. 

Klim McPherson, 

Oxford. 

DOLLY Toynbee highlights 
I one reason for long NHS 
waiting lists in east London. I 
believe successive govern- 
ment cut-backs to be another. 
Those who closed down five 
local hospitals in Hackney 
and Tower Hamlets must have 
known feat intolerable bur- 
dens would be put on fee two 
remaining hospitals. 

But then, I also always be- 
lieved that the object of that 
exercise was to promote pri- 
vate medicine rather than to 
provide a better service for 
the local population. Living in 
Hackney, I have waited seven 
months for several out-patient 
dlnlc appointments, it used to 
be two to three weeks. 
MyrnaShaw. 

London. 


Washington’s explosive policies 


\ A /HAT events last month 
VV have demonstrated Is the 
bankruptcy cf American pol- 
ity in fee Middle East One of 
fee remarkable aspects of the 
terrible bombings in East Af- 
rica is that US targets have 
not been attacked more fre- 
quently given the rising ten- . 
sions and anger m the region. 

The peace process Isas col- 
lapsed. Netanyahu brushes off 
what limp American pressure 


has beenexerted and tries to 
bull doze the Arabs Into sub- 
mission. Israeli settlements 
proliferate, Palestinians 
struggle for work, water and 
wages, caged in their bantus- 
tans. Iraq, a once favoured 
Western ally, has been reduced 
to apreindustrial wreck. For 

kjpresskxiStnan-AraStaii 

lives are valued less. 

There is not one major con- 


flict issue in the Middle East 
where the US has formulated a 
credible, let alone ethical pol- 
icy. Its ad hoc policy is in- 
formed by short-term domes- 
tic political considerations 

and gmaefcg pf doqblc s tart. 

dards. Washington, wife UK- 
support, needs to review its 
long-term strategy for fee 
region lest there is a spiral- 
ling circle cf violence. 

Sir Cyril Townsend. 

Director, Council for fee 
Advancement of Arab-British 
Understanding, London. 


Dine of those rail customers’ complaints 


ie findings of the Central . 

Users’ Consultative Com- 

^ssaigersdamnridl 

tero^^eftirfe^in 


iS^Zfmyusual 
: the 16-30 calling at Read- 
had been canceled once 
^d Ue to lack of trams. 

ermtodl thought, HI 

b fee 16.35. The train. 

u . ..j *tin ^ S'tS-Tin 


saassasa 

t" because they did not , 

t too many people travel 


ling to the Reading Festival. 
So who is public transport for? 
If left to Great Western, ob- 
viously not young people with 
backpacks. The 16351eftless 
than hsTffiiH 
£ Batchelor. 

Cholsey, Oxon. 

■1N0TE the enormous in- 
I crease in complaints about 
private rafl services. Com- 
plaints to Nexus, the Passen- 
ger Transport Executive in 
Tyne and Wear, which oper- 
ates the Metro, were down 15 
per cent in 1997 and amounted 

to *14 complaints per 100,000 
journeys. (The average in 1997 
was us complaints per loo.ooo 
journeys). Nexus of course is a 
'PuAUe sector operator and is 
fondedprimarily through the 
Passenger Transport Author- 


ity whose membere are nomi- 
nated from the five district 
councils in Tyne and Wear. 
CUr Danny Marshall. 
Chairman, Tyne A Wear PTA. 

THERE are indeed other 
I railways feat serve Bir- 
mingham and Coventry 
(Train strain. Consumer . 
Guardian, August 27). S Over- 
link Tram Services provides 
fee cheapest walk-on fares be- 
tween London Euston and 
Birmingham/ C ov en tr y. 

So, ifMr Farquarsocn tires of 
speaking to answerphones, 
perhaps he would like to torn 
ap and go wife a SHvextink 
Day Tripper at £14S0 return, 
no quotas and no advance 
booking necessary. With 22 
trains a day each way, he win 
be spoilt for choice with a ser- 


vice that is 5 per cent more 
punctual than a year ago. 
Charles Belcher. 

Managing director, SHverlink 
Train Services, Watford 

D ECCA Aitkenhead writes 
(Comment. August 21): 
“On selected Virgin trains to 
London, there are now no 
longer two different classes of 
ticket, but a grand total of 
seven.” On fee same routes in 
the days of British Rail there 
were not just two different 
classes of ticket, but rather fee 
following 13: Apex, Super 
Apex. Super Advance, Adr 
vance. Apex First, Leisure 
first Saver, Super Saver, 
Cheap Day, Open Return First 
Class, Open Return Second 
Class, Open Single First Class 
and Open Single Second Class. 
Roger Crostoa. 

Railway historian, 

Chester. 


I W e=+rr SHopptMC^ at HARVEY 
MtCHOJ-S f/M HJ SR. MEMORY. 



The economy: who’s in command? 

\ A fHJLB same see the Rus- 
VV stana 


stan crisis in terms offree 
market ideology (Leader 
August 28). a greater truth is 
that all economies, property 
understood, are command 
economies. The only real ques- 
tion Is “Who is in command?” 

In our own economy private 
property rights are ruthlessly 
enforced by the courts, new 
systems erf intellectual prop- 
erty deliver ever greater 
wealth and power to property- 
owners, and a Victorian sys- 
tem cf company law shame- 
lessly enriches business 
leaders and protects them 
againstlegal responsibility for 
fee consequences of their 
actions. State intervention has 
been systematically dispar- 
aged. Big companies are culti- 
vated as the partners of govem- 

mem, subtly conferring new 
command power upon them. In 
the US, that process has gone 
further, wife public authori- 
ties intervening Inactive sup- 
port of business Interests. 

The misfortune cf the Rus- 
sians was to abandon one com- 
mand system before they 
learnt how to operate the alter- 
native. Their greater misfor- 
tune is that we cannot teach 
them, because too few of us 
understand how our own com- 


mand economy works: that 
should be our own most ur- 
gent study, the political arena 
for the next generation. 

Roger Warren Evans, 
labour Finance and Industry 

Group, Swansea. 

I • 

I N AN otherwise excellent 
article (Why Keynes holds 
tbe key to rescue of under- 
class, August 31). Robin Marxis 
argues that an independent 
central hank le a d s to homeless- 
ness. Why? The Netherlands, 
Sweden, or Switzerland have 
Independent central banks 
without fee levels ofsocial ex- 
clusion in Britain. Roosevelt 
introduced his New Deal work- 
ing with the independent US 
central bank — the Fed. 

to the last 18 months ofhis 
Chancellorship, Ken Clarke 
cynically held down interest 
rates against ah the evidence erf 

an uns us tainab le bo om. 

whafhpf f>n eco nomic, y o cfai. 

Inte rnational, p ntiHmi 
grounds there is not much ar- 
gument for returning interest 
rates to the political whim at 
fee Chancellor. It win be in 
other areas at economic policy 

that ne w thinking and hnlH AL 
asioos are needed. 

Denis MacShaneMP. 
Rotherham. 


Cambridge needs to learn 
that rudeness isn’t clever 

I WAS glad to hear feat Tracy 
I Flayle was brave enough to 


Timber lands 


WAS concerned to read 

(Minister's mahogony table 
angers environmentalists, 
August 27) the Cabinet Office's 
Statement that there is “no in- 
ternationally recognised cert- 
ification framework ' . The 
Forest Stewardship Council 
scheme permits the certifica- 
tion of well-managed forests 
and FSC-approved forests 
now cover over 10 mUlioa^ 
hectares, which is four times 
the total forest area in the UK. 

Certified forests range from 
Sweden to Bolivia and there 
are now 2,000 different 
product lines bearing the FSC 
logo. The Government's 
recent Green Claims Code spe- 
cifically names the FSC as a 
widely recognised indepen- 
dent timber-labelling scheme. 

Mr Cunningham’s new "en- 
forcer” role makee him ideally 
placed to set an example to his 
Cabinet colleagues in adher- 
ing to the Government's pell- 
et of purchasing timber from 
sustainable sources. Next 
time I hope he will consider 
ordering FSC-certiSed 
mahogany, currently avail- 
able from Belize or Mexico. 

Dr Ste ven Howard. 

WWF-UK, 

Godaiming. Surrey. 


Staff shelved 

C HRIS Arnot describes 
librarians as “the new 
masters and mistresses of the 
universe" (Libraries the 
future, Society, August 28). 
However, whilst mentioning 
the deplorable cuts in opening 
hours and book funds, he falls 
to mention the more worrying 
trend — that of many local au- 
thorities to cut the number of 
professional librarians and 
try to provide a modern ser- 
vice with downgraded staff. 

Many librarians have been 
made redundant some have 
been moved into administra- 
tive, financial or management 
positions, and those who are 
left are often trying to provide 
a professional service ova: 
multiple service points. 

Librartanship graduates 
are the most likely toremaln 
unemployed after six mon ths, 
precisely because there are 
fewer opportunities in public 
service. Until this Govern- 
ment wrests the library ser- 
vice from the cutters and 
slashers, all the information 
to fee world win not provide 
the public with the help and 
expertise they require to ac- 
cess the Brave New World. 
Jane Ghosh. 

Bristol 


complain about Eric Grif- 
fiths's behaviour and to ex- 
tract an apology from him 
(CuItafErlc, cleverest man in 
England, August 29). Urn kind 
Of professional incompetence 
illustrates fee worst problems 
of the Cambridge system. 

For many academics, good 
teaching means “challenging’' 
a student— by humiliating 
them, and tearing into their 
work. Tentative ideas are ag- 
gressively and potntlesdy de- 
molished yet no useful feed- 
back is given— students are 
hanfiy ever told whether the 
reviled piece ofwork is worth a 
third, 2.1, or even a first, 
though all are possibilities. 
Those who succeed do so in 
spite cf this ‘teaching", be- 
cause their background or per- 
sonality has equipped them 
with an unshakeable belief in 
their own ability. I have not 
met a single able student who 
felt their performance was im- 
proved by this approach and I 


know of many very bright ones 
who were acutely depressed 
and demoralised by it 

This perverse belief about 
"good" students is extended to 
admissions interviews, which 
are often based on a confronta- 
tional approach. Drawing the 
interviewees out to talk freely 
about issues that interest 
them is a far better way to 
identify original thinking and 
a real love of the subject ap- 
plied for. Making fee ability to 
tolerate rudeness an entry 
qualification debars fee intel- 
ligent but reserved, while a 
moderate academic talent and 
skin like rhino hide can se- 
cure you a place. 

The supervision system at 
Cambridge, properly used, is a 
unique experience. Most of 
my teachers were excellent 
and 1 got a first in English. 
However, it is time fee univer- 
sity accepted that bloody- 
mindedness is no indicator of 
academic excellence. 

Clare Carpenter. 

York. 


New Internationalist magazine 


Bill doesn’t 
get it 

APART FROM MOT TELLING THE 
TRUTH He doesn't atop it* 
fawge to our enrfronmem hu anythd* 
to do wirfi snbxiotE from bunVlj fesdl 
fuefe; he doesn't mderaand bow oyer- 
cowunption In Ae Ueited Son Me 
mj the Uu moored nl 

mr world: »d h« 

doe&rtseewtyhic 
country whhalfB 
power should iez an 
exuopk bi the nlopdoo of 
ptw poldes. To top h adL 
he doesn't even reate the 
apAona of nfafcg to sfei 
no «fae u n iashna* onsy far 
t toe co tndndnes. ta, do 
fa favour and pc «eNC 


'EadiNfoddeiooessHeabdtpth. 

I ll COIN be AIDS or da Ann Trade 
fhnoo Ityffi or Hwnw. Mmpztat 
1) qeldcrfo rad don i booh, rtfs 
ap-es-dMfeioas-m! iqomfrijr 
■teofadon R )an CUB- Bec^n 
den* Ina nl* our word far Id 
)»■ fa die bo* bbbw mi we •* 
’J. MndjtMitennadRinendisr 
ban FREE, pins a triktfeur 
> (SfeStaO. Alyona 
keep wbesber or m yon ntcofae. 

NO-RISK TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 

I vCCMdCsanrfBieny 3 fcnttnesmlfttcmp.llfecHcloaKtiLlwil 

1 1 LJ write and trf you «M*i ID dap of nntoj >9 iKrt taut V I «Ui 
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10 OBITUARIES 

Gerald Collier 


The Guardian Tuesday September H 998 


Education with 
social purpose 


G erald collier, 
who has died 
aged 88, made a 
substantial con- 
tribution to the 
education of teachers over 
half a century. As principal of 
Bede College (now part of the 
University of Durham) for 16 
years and through his books, 
articles, thoughtful inquiries 
Into classroom practice, lec- 
ture tours and his service on 
committees, he exercised an 
influence which, though al- 
ways quiet was penetrating. 
Sanity was one of his strong 
points: his Judgments, within, 
the range of his interests, 
were much trusted. 

He was educated at Alden- 
ham School and St John's 
College, Cambridge, from 
which he graduated in 
Science and went on to gain a 
Diploma in Education at 
Oxford. He then worked for a 
year in Sweden as a technical 
translator. The 13 years he 
spent as a schoolmaster in 
both the independent and 
state sectors were Interrupted 
by his lengthy service as an 
Industrial chemist. No won- 
der that people were to find it 
difficult to charge him either 
with lack of practical knowl- 
edge of the classroom or of 
the “real world”. Both of 
these informed his blossom- 
ing interest in values, morals 
and the ways in which their 
development could be encour- 
aged In the young. 


He found his vocation in 
the education of teachers, a 
vocation he pursued at St 
Luke's in Exeter and Bede, 
both Church of England col- 
leges, but enlarged by visits 
to other countries, including 
spending periods in the 
United States as a Fulb right 
Scholar and later as a profes- 
sor at Temple University. For 
some years be was editor of 
Education for Teaching, and 
later an effective chairman of 
the Association of Teachers 
in Colleges and Departments 


his earliest books. The Social 
Purposes of Education (1999). 
was a pioneering work in the 
sociology of education. His 
s ens itive use of literature and 
film to throw light on moral, 
spiritual and political Issues 
predated and helped shape 
some of the forms that cul- 
tural and media studies have 
since taken. His interest in 
the dynamics of social life 
embraced both small and 
-large groups and guided the 
way in which , he sought to 
educate teachers through par- 


Collier was among the earliest advocates 
of film and other audio-visual aids in 
classrooms. His views on the potential 
uses of technology were much valued 


of Education (ATCDE). He 
was among the earliest advo- 
cates of the use of film and 
other audio-visual aids in 
classrooms and as consultant 
to the Council for Education 
Technology his views on the 
potential uses of technology 
were much valued. 

Most of Collier's key contri- 
butions to the study of educa- 
tion arose from his clear 
unders tanding how the work 

of teachers, schools and 
places of higher education af- 
fects and is influenced by the 
societies they serve. One of 


tldpation in the life of college 
communities. 

As the head of a residential, 
Christian, college specialising 
in Education but which, as 
the years went on, catered for 
a broader and broader mix of 
students, he took many oppor- 
tunities, both formal and- in- 
formal, to use group interac- 
tion to enhance the education 
of students and also the pro- 
fessional development of staff. 
His introduction at “group 
practice" alongside the fam- 
iliar individual "teaching 
practice” brought a new di- 


mension to teacher education. 
With his wife Gwen he pro- 
vided much appreciated hos- 
pitality in his home on cam- 
pus. Staff with different 
subject and professional in- 
terests were frequently 
brought together to meet dis- 
tinguished visiting speakers. 

In retirement Collier 
remained In contact with 
man y former students, col- 
leagues and other scholars. 
His honorary research fellow- 
ship at the University of East 
Anglia from 1978 to 1981 stim- 
ulated his own academic pro- 
ductivity and kept him up-to- 
date with new thought and 
practice in the fields of both 
education and ethics. 

Gerald Collier was a pro- 
foundly serious man, who de- 
voted little time to the more 
frivolous pursuits of an afflu- 
ent society, but he lacked nei- 
ther humour nor aesthetic 
sensibility. He delighted in 
conversation on matters of 
substance. His kindness and 
concern for the welfare and 
careers of colleagues and stu- 
dents will be long remem- 
bered, as will the contribu- 
tions he made to ensuring 
that teachers are not ooly 
professionally but also mor- 
ally and spiritually equipped. 


Roy NibJett 


Dr John Wilkinson 


Scouting in 
the blood 


J OHN Wilkinson, who has 
died at the age of 101, was 
the first lad to try out the 
rides at Blackpool pleasure 
beach at the turn of the cen- 
tury; treated anaemic llamas; 
was in a ballot to win a Vic- 
toria Cross in the first world 
war and as a Scout intro- 
duced the toggle to Albania. 
He was also an eminent phy- 
sician, haemotologist, and 
chemist. 

Wilkinson took a first in 
chemistry from Manchester 
University in 1921, and be- 
tween then and 1928 pursued 


chemical research there, tak- 
ing a masters and becoming a 
fellow of the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry. He won a string of 
prizes and scholarships. 

He specialised in blood dis- 
eases and was a key authority 
in the field. He started on 
seven decades of writing on 
medical and scientific sub- 
jects in 1920. Eleven years 
later he was awarded his MD 
by Manchester. He went on to 
become director of Manches- 
ter University and the Royal 
Infirmary's haemotology de- 
partment. a sometime presl- 



W Tl kin s on: he introduced 
the toggle to Albania 

dent of the Euopean Haemoto- 
logy Society and a co-founder 
of the British Haemotology 
Society. Still a consultant in 
the 1970s, he was still work- 
ing as a GP in the 1980s. 

Wilkinson was bom in Old- 
ham, and at the age of two. 
after his mother’s death, was 
sent with his brother to 


Kenneth Gerald Collier, educa- 
tionist. bom 1910; died August 
10. 1998 


Blackpool to live with their 
aunts. One day, while out 
with school friends, he name 
across Baden-Powell's new 
book. Scouting for Bays. Fired 
with enthusiasm, the boys set 
up “Lion Patrol” at their 
school, which later became 
the 1st Blackpool Scout 
Troop. In his teens he became 
one of the first King’s Scouts. 

He had first arrived at Man- 
chester University before the 
first world war, but In 1916 
joined the Royal Naval Air 
Service as an expert in chemi- 
cal warfare. In 1918 he took 
part in the famous raid on the 
U-boat base at Zeebrugge, 
masterminded by Sir Roger 
Keyes. WHkinson was on the 
old cruiser HMS Vindictive 
which was deliberately sunk 
in an attempt to blockade the 
port One Victoria Cross was 
awarded among his group 
and a b allot was held for It — 
which Wilkinson, for once, 
did not win. 




the new low cost airline 
from british airways 


what’s new? 

-first flights to bologna and edinburgh are on the 8th sept 
-extra flights to milan and Copenhagen from 6th sept 
-flexible fares now available (can be changed or cancelled) 



rome & 
lisbon 


phone, pack, fKD 



Back at Manchester Univer- 
sity, he had Joined the 1st 
Davenport (Stockport) Troop, 
eventually beco ming an assis- 
tant commissioner. Carefully 
filed at his Cheshire home, 
Mobberley Old Han, are sou- 
venirs of his Illustrious scout- 
ing career. He was the world's 
oldest active “Boy” Scout. 

In addition to his lifelong 
interest in scouting, Wilkin- 
son was a world authority on 
DeHtware apothecary Jars of 
which he had a One collection. 

In 1964 he surprised his 
many friends by marrying 
Marion Crosfield, a major in 
Ilia Women's Army Corps. 
They later separated. 

His prescription for a long 
life was simple, “stay active, 
don’t vegetate.” 


Kenneth Shenton 


'John Frederick Wilkinson, doc- 
tor. bom June 10, 1897; died 
August 13, 1998 


A Country Diary 


CHESHIRE: The first of the 
late summer fun gi are appear- 
ing in the valley woodlands as 
a prelude to the main “flower- 
ing" that will hopefully follow 
in October and November. 

The ones that catch the eye 
are the large cap variety, 
which also tend to be rather 
colourful and perhaps it’s this 
combination of size and 
colour that leads to them 
being used as footballs. Some- 
times it's possible to follow a 
trail of snapped off stems and 
caps along the public foot- 
paths through the woods. 

The two most obvious 
species I have seen recently 
have been from the same fern- 
fly — the aminltas, perfect 
examples of size and colour. 
The first was one familiar to 
all — the bright red-capped, 
white stemmed Fly agaric so 
often seen in children’s books 
providing a resting place for 
one of the woodland gnomes. 
The other was less familiar, 
being the slightly smaller 
Blusher. With this one, the 
cap. which can often reach up 
to 6-7 inches across, is usually 
a dull reddish-brown and, like 
the Fly agaric, always carries 
on top small warts or patches. 
Its common name comes from 
its most noticeable character- 
istic of the flesh and gills 
being pale red with age or 
when damaged. 

The approach of autumn 
has certainly been recognised 
In the house martin colony on 
the old village hall, where 
there has been hectic activity 
in recent days as the second 
brood of the year quickly ap- 
proaches that tune to leave 
the nest Do they know what 
lies ahead as they taka their 
first flight — autumn migra- 
tion. the long and dangerous 
journey across Europe and 
North Africa to winter south 
of the Sahara desert? 

JM THOMPSON 


Birthdays 


Komei Abe, composer, 87; 
Yvonne de Carlo, actress, 76; 
Sir David Carter, chief medi- 
cal officer, Scotland, 58; Prof 
Ronald Cooke, vice-chancel- 
lor, York University. 57; Glo- 
ria Estefan, singer and song- 
writer, 41; Gwynfor Evans, 
president. Plaid Cymru, 86; 
Margaret Ewing. Scottish 
N ation ali s t MP, 53; Barry 
Gibb, singer, 52; Ruud Gol- 
lit, football manager, 36; 
Allen Jones, pop artist, 61; 
Leonard Slatidn, conductor. 
4 4; Lo rd Thomson of Fleet, 
newspaper proprietor, 75. 


Carl Barriteau 


Conductor with a 
classy clarinet 


C ARL Barriteau, who 
has died in Australia 
aged 84, was a master 
of the clarinet and 
saxophone and one of a signif- 
icant number of .Caribbean 
musicians whose contribu- 
tion to the vivacity of British 
popular music cannot be 
over-emphasised. 

Voted Britain's leading 
clarinetist for 10 consecutive 
years, he had fallen In love 
with the Instrument In Vene- 
zuela, where his father had 
taken his family from Trini- 
dad, and where the boy heard 
the principal clarinetist with 
the Caracas Symphony Or- 
chestra trying out new reeds. 

When his parents separated 
he and his three siblings were 
placed in a Trinidad orphan- 
age. There, in its military 
band, Barriteau first played 
the brass tenor horn but 
when a small E-flat clarinet, 
suitable for his eight-year-old 
fingers, appeared, he com- 
mandeered it, eventually 
playing the "grown-up” B-flat 
version. He vowed then to 
become the greatest clarinet- 
ist in the world. 

He joined the Trinidad Con- 
stabulary Band and, self- 
taught as an arranger, wrote 
his first march, aged 14. Aug- 
menting his income in dance 
bands, be accompanied visit- 
ing Guyanese dancer Ken 
“Snakehips” Johnson at Port 
of Spain’s Empire Theatre in 
1935. Two years later, Johnson 
sent for Barriteau to join hfoi 
in a new band in England. - 
An all-black British band 
then was a novelty guarantee- 
ing attention, especially for 
Barriteau, who, with his for-, 
mai training and perfect 
pitch, became its musical di- 
rector. As featured soloist on 
the band's recording of Tux- 
edo Junction, he developed a 


following among students in 
search of black jazz authentic- 
ity and was invited to piny for 
Cambridge May Balls. 

In residence at the Cafe de 
Paris, toe Johnson band's reg- 
ular broadcasts ensured fame, 
but in March 1941 a Nazi 
bomb demolished its achieve- 
ments, Johnson and saxo- 
phonist Dave “Baba” Wil- 
liams were killed and 
Barriteau’s wrist so badly 
broken he thought he would 
never play again. However, 
rehabilitated by physiother- 
apy, he worked at the upper- 
crust Hatchetts with violinist 
Stephane Grapelli and Barba- 
dian trumpeter Dave Wilkins, 
who had accompanied him to 
England. A compulsive 
mimic, he adopted a "high 
society" accent — until dis- 
couraged by his first wife, the 
singer Rita Lynn. 

B ARRITEAU’S war- 
time prestige as an 
instrumentalist was 
considerable. A 
Royal Albert Hall concert of 
Weber’s Clarinet Concerto 
with the London Philhar- 
monic was planned for him, 
though abandoned through 
austerity measures. 

But ambivalence towards 
Caribbean settlers persisted. 
While eager to cash in on the 
“Snakehips” name, bandlead- 
ers were dubious about em- 
ploying coloured sidemen. al- 
though Lew Stone, Geraldo, 
Ambrose and Joe Loss did use 
Barriteau before' Johnson's 
agent asked him to re-form 
the band. When he tried 
again, Vincentian saxophon- 
ist George Roberts, another 
Johnsonite, was his only 
black sldemaiL He would be 
slated for this apparent lack 
of racial solidarity but, with 
Latin bands In the ascendant. 


many black instrumentalists 
bad scattered. 

Maintaining a 12-piece 
band after the war was a 
conspicuous achievement and 
Barriteau, who conducted 
with his clarinet, secured a 
two-year residency in Scot- 
land and more than paid his 
dues on the road. But be had 
no head for business and In 
1952 was declared bankrupt 
He wound up the band and 
went solo, any jazz giving 
way to cheerful Louis Jordan 
numbers and a bit of patter. 

Musical fashions passed 
him by, although once the 
young tyros of bebop had been 
proud to be at his side — a 
1947 photograph shows key 
figures in the modern music 
revolution clustered around 
him, including Ronnie Scott, 
guitarist Pete Chilver. trum- 
peter Dennis Rose and pianist 
Bernie Fenton. 

When 1 met him at an afler- 
hours spot in Manchester in 
the 1960s. he was still a house- 
hold name but he and his 
second wife, singer Mae 
Cooper, were playing the 
working-men’s clubs circuit 
while his countrywoman, pia- 
nist Winifred AtwelL was 
doing the northern theatres 
and buying the drinks. By the 
1970s, after a spell in Ger- 
many, he and Mae had moved 
to Australia. 

A recent British CD assem- 
bled 23 of his recordings, in- 
cluding a masterly version of 
Artie Shaw's famous Concerto 
for Clarinet; it was an em- 
phatic reminder of what he 
achieved in difficult years. 


Val Wlmer 


Cart Atdrtc Stanley Barriteau. 
clarinetist, saxophonist, ar- 
ranger, bandleader, bam Febru- 
ary 7, 1914: died August 24, 1998 
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Barritean with his singers and a section of his 12-piece orchestra in 1943 val wilmer collection 



CORRECTIONS & CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A report headed, Russia in 
emergency talks with IMF. 
(Page 2. August 27), we said 
“Deutschmark trade yester- 
day suggested the rouble 
would have fallen to almost 14 
against the dollar, a loss of 
more than 100 per cent in 10 
days . . .” This makes the mis- 
take of thinking that a move 
from, say, $1=100 roubles to 
$1=200 roubles is a loo per 
cent devaluation — when it is 
in fact a 50 per cent devalua- 
tion. (It is a 100 per cent 
revaluation of the dollar 
against the rouble, but that It 


not what the story said or 
meant) 

It Is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 
0171 339 9589 between uam 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Surfxce mail should be sent 
to Readers' Editor, The 
Guardian, 119, Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax ; 0171 239 9397. E-mail : 
readeri@guardUm.co.uk 
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FinanceGuard&an 


UK seen as on brink of recession • World markets take another tumble 

City braced for share turmoil 


AleX Brummer 
and JIHTreanor 


T HE stock market is 
today expected to 
continue its slide 
following another 
round of heavy fails 
in Asia. Europe and the 
Americas and new evidence 
that the UK economy is on the 
edge of recession. 

In trading before the 
August bank holiday week- 
end, the FTSE 100 in London 
closed at 5,249, its lowest level 
for seven months, on fears 
that Russia's problems would 
accelerate any global eco- 
nomic slowdown. 

Evidence that the British 


economy is weakening 
this morning from business 
information group Dun & 
Bradstreet, which reported a 
rise in business failures in 
the second quarter of the 
year, when they rose by 
9.4 per cent on the first three 
month s. T he firm mm the 
rise in UK failures contrasted 
with the situation in conti- 
nental Europe, where the 
trend in business failures has 
been improving in recent 
months. 


Another signal that the 
UK’s long recovery may be 
stuttering came from the 
Bank of Scotland, which 
reported that the downturn 
north of the border had 
spread from manufacturing to 


Aon to top 
KKRbidin 
buy-out war 


JMTroanor 


T HE Chicago-based in- 
surance company, 
Aon, is poised to 
launch a counter-bid 
for Willis Corroon. the Lon- 
don insurance broker being 
sold to American corporate 
buy-out specialists Kohlberg 
Kravis Roberts. 

The bid, expected to exceed 
the 200p-a-share offered by 
KKR In July, must be an- 
nounced by the end of the 
week. KKR’s takeover Is 
scheduled to close on Septem- 
ber 7 without intervention fay 
a rival bidder. 

But KKR is believed to be 
confident of clinching the 
deal. Aon would have to offer 
a high enough price to buy off 
the 65 per cent of Willis Cor- 
roon shareholde rs wh o have 
already accepted KKR’s offer. 

An intervention by Aon 
could also spark a monopolies 
enquiry because the com- 
bined group would control 
about 40 per cent of the UK 
retail broking market 
The City has been expect- 
ing Aon to launch the 
counter-attack after rival 
Marsh* McLennan snapped 
up British insurer Sedgwick 
for £1.2 billion last week. 

New York-based Marsh & 

McLennan’s deal with Sedg- 
wick cemented its position as 
the world’s biggest insurance 
broker, giving the combined 
company revenue of more 
than $7.5 billion. Aon, vying 
with Marsh & McLennan for 
the top spot had revenues of 
$5.75 billion in 1997. 

By acquiring WDlis Cor- 
roon, the third-largest insur- 
ance broker. Aon would 


receive an extra $1 billion of 
revenues, which would give it 
the muscle to compete for the 
top ranking. 

Some City sources had also 
thought it possible that Aon 
mi gh t try to spoil the Marsh 
& McLennan-Sedgwick tie-up 
by trumping the 225p-a-share 
offer. 

Aon has been on an acquisi- 
tion trail since 1382, a nd bi d 
for part of what is now WDlis 
Corroon in 1990. KKR’s bid 
values Willis Corroon at 
£951 million and, under the 
transaction, KKR is taking a 
76 per cent stake in the group. 

Another 19 per cent is being 
acquired by five insurance 
companies and Willis Cor- 
rocn's management is bid- 
ding for 5 per cent 

Willis Corroon has had dif- 
ficulties recently In what has 
been a difficult period for 
many brokers. 

If Aon succeeds in its bid 
for Willis Oo troon it would be 
a big blow to KKR's ambitions 
in Europe. KKR, which 
gained notoriety for its ag- 
gressive buy-outs In the 1980s, 
could be a leading player in 
Europe’s burgeoning buy-out 
market, with $6 billion to 
spend on acquisitions. 

• Winterthur, the insurance 
arm of Swiss bank Credit 
Suisse, yesterday sold its 
reinsurance business to Part- 
ner Re for SFrl.125 billion. 

Credit Suisse, which 
bought Winterthur last year. 
Is selling parts off the insurer 
to focus on more pro fitable 
units. The reinsurer focuses 
on aviation as wen as credit 
and surety reinsurance, 
which will complement Part- 
ner Re’s property 
reinsurance. 


Euro leads FTSE 
to change indices 


leaiwr 


REPARATIONS for the 
introduction of the euro 
have prompted changes 
ie benchmark indices 
to Gauge stock market 
meats around the world. 

SB international, the 

any which compile m- 
5 such as the FTSE 100 

others, yesterday an- 
redanewwayofclassl' 

stocks which make up 
idices. ^ r]1 

iham Colbourne, opera- 
director of FTSE Inter- 
nal, said the new system 

1 make it easier for m- 
rs to make comparisons 
Sen market swtomin dif- 
t parts of the world. 

^Kpected to become 

, important once 
r**’s single currency js 
Seed 

^ able to invest in, say, 
ce Telecom andDeu^^e 

2m without Jncjartag 

associated with cm> 

1 is already wortog 
rfodE inarMt to trade 


FTSE International is hopeful 

that the exchanges wDl use its 

Eurotop series of indices as 
the benchmark for .European 
stocks. : . . . 

‘‘We think our senes of in- 
dices are well suited to t hat ,” 
said Mr Colbburne. The 
changes wfH make them more 
coherent” 

Under the new classifica- 
tion system FTSE Interna- 
tional will seek to Iron out 
discrepancies by using the 
same definitions far stocks in 
every sector ln «very market 

worldwide. 
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the services sector — a trend 
which could soon be felt 
throughout the UK economy. 

'The Rawfr of Sfontlanfl said: 

“The decline in business ac- 
tivity has now spread to the 
services sector. The main 
causes of declining activity 
remain the strength of ster- 
ling and higher interest 
rates.” It also referred to the 
recent turmoil in the Far 
East, Russia and Eastern 
Europe as being factors in de- 
clining confidence. 

London dealers will return 
to their desks today aware 
that Wall Street yesterday fen 
below the level at which it 
began the year and that the 
efforts by the Bong Kong au- 
thorities to tcim around the 


Hang Seng’s weakness failed 
miserably In Monday trading. 

After opening on a stronger 
note. Wall Street- dived 
following news that tha politi- 
cal stalemate in Russia was 
deepening. The Hang Seng 
bad staged a rally over fixe 
past fortnight following In- 
tervention by the authorities, 
but it was baek into the red 
yesterday, when .It plum- 
meted more than 7 per cent 

The continued weakness in 
the Hong Kong stocks will im- 
pact on funds invested in the 
region and wifi continue to 
put the spotlight on the link 
between the Hong Kong and 
US doHars — die c o rnerst o ne 
of its economic policy. 

With London closed, 


Europe’s next biggest stock 
Index, the Dax in Germany, 
fell by another 2 per cent The 
fan in other markets will 
have put London shares out of 
ali gnm ent 

The UK economy has been 
slowing this year as a result 
of six interest rate increases 
since Labour came to office in 
May of last year. The eco- 
nomic adviser to Lloyds TSB 
Group, Patrick Foley, called 
yesterday for a radical 
reshaping of the inflation tar- 
get to bring the UK more in 
line with its European coun- 
terparts. 

He suggested it was time for 
the Bank of England to switch 
its targeting to the European 
"harmonised index of con- 


sumer prices” (HICP). which 
is a more accurate measure 
than the retail price index. He 
argued that adoption of the 
HICP taget together with a 
revis'd target for monetary 
growth of 2 per cent would 
help lower inflationary expec 
tations in the UK, which have 
proved “stubbornly high and 
which are an obstacle to sus- 
tained low inflation”. 

Mr Holey suggested that 
adoption of the 2 per cent 
HICP target now would en- 
sure convergence between the 
UK and the EMU region and 
might help to stabilise ster- 
ling exchange rates against 
the 11 European countries 
which will join the single cur- 
rency in January. 


Family float: round two 



FAMILY rivalry has led to 
another managed pub 
rfwln announcing plans for 
a stock market flotation, 
writes Nicholas Bannister. 

Gerry Martin yesterday 
said he p lan n | **i to float his 

Old Monk pub group on the 
alternative investment 
market this month in a 
move to raise £3 million 
for expansion plans. ■ 

Sax years ago, his brother 
Tim secured a foil stock- 
market quotation for 
J.D. Wetherspoon, the 


group which upset tradi- 
tional brewers % convert- 
ing vacant commercial pre- 
mises into pubs. 

Brother Gerry was Weth- 
erspoon’s development 
ma nager un til 3995, when 
he departed to set up his 
own pub group. 

The group buys licensed 
and unlicensed sites and 
converts them into Old 
Monk .pubs focused on 
regional and micro-brew- 
ery ales. 

It now owns 18 pubs. 


mainly in the City of Lon- 
don and the South-east. 
Most of them are on large 
high-street sites. 

The group aims to expand 
throughout Britain. Gerry 
Martin, chairman and man- 
aging director, said: “In 12 
months’ time, we hope to 
have 30 sites, and 50 in 
three years’ time.” 

He added that the group’s 
growth so for had been 
funded from operating 
cashflow, bank borrowing 
and a £1.24 million placing 


in February this year 
which, he said, brought in 
family, friends and a num- 
ber of individual City in- 
vestors as shareholders. 

Mr Martin, who win still 
hold 60 per cent of the 
group's shares after the flo- 
tation, named the compa- 
ny’s first pub — in Lon- 
don’s Grays Inn Road, 
pictured above — after the 
first pub he ever owned. Ye 
Olde Monken Holt, in Bar- 
net, Hertfordshire. 
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Toshiba cuts losses with merger 


US market leader absorbs air-conditioning 
operation, reports Micholas Bannister 


T OSHIBA, the Japanese 
electrical group that is. 
struggling to retain its 
profitability in the face of the 
Far East e c o nomic troubles, 
said yesterday that it had 
agreed to merge its loss-mak- 
ing air conditioning opera- 
tions with those at America’s 
Carrier Group In Japan, Brit- 
ain, and Thailand. 

Carrier, the world’s larg- 
est maker of air-condition- 
ing equipment, has a big 
share of the market for large- 
scale equipment for offices 


and factories, whereas To- 
shiba mainly makes smalt 
air-conditioning units for 
the home. 

The Japanese group will be 
the majority shareholder in 
the Japanese joint venture, 
which wm take in 2300 To- 
shiba employees and all the 
company's domestic air con- 
ditioning equipment plants, 
while Carrier will control the 
British joint venture. The two 
c o m p a nie s will own equal 


stakes In the Thailand 

venture. 


Toshiba’s president Taizo 
Nishlmuro, said yesterday 
that separating the air-condi- 
tioning business from the 
parent company would more 
than halve the operating 
losses of the consumer elec- 
tronics division. 

The joint ventures are due 
to come into effect In April 
next year. 

They are expected to 
achieve a profit In their first 
year of operations, not least 
by providing Toshiba’s 
largely domestic air-c ondi - 
tioning business with access 
to an international market 

Mr Nlshimuro said that the 
main Toshiba group was mak- 
ing last-ditch efforts to avoid 


reporting a loss for the first 
half of the current year. 

Toshiba has been involved 
in a number of joint ventures 
in recent years, including nu- 
clear power plant design and 
construction with General 
Electric of the US and flash 
chip manufacturing with 
South Korea’s Samsung. 

In Britain the company 
switched one of its micro- 
wave-oven manufacturing 
plants to the more complex 
task of making air-condition- 
ing units in 1991. largely 
using the same workforce, 
after sending 40 of its key 
staff to Japan for between 
three to nine months of 
training. 


Edinburgh Notebook 

Digital TV groups 
want Midas touch 



Chris Barrie 


L OUISE Woodward, Elisa- 
beth Murdoch, “docu- 
soaps”, commissions. 

who is working with who. 
and who makes what money. 
Normal conversation for the 
television industry gathered 
in the George bar at the 
Guardian Edinburgh Interna- 
tional Television festival, but 
this year even the spritzers 
and vodkas seemed to have 
added zest 

Everything the industry 
does will be affected by one 
overarching subject, digital 
television. Commercial 
relationships will shift, com- 
missioning editors will 
change and want to pay less, 
the quality of documentaries 
will be more difficult to ver- 
ify. and Ms Murdoch’s reputa- 
tion as a businesswoman will 
be either made or broken by 
it Even Louise Woodward 
will be affected: with all that 
airtime to fill, broadcasters 
will Inevitably return to her 
story in various genres 
whether she likes it or not 
Digital television will 
either reinvent the industry, 
or gut some leading prac- 
doners. It could even do both. 

Despite thousands of words, 
countless research, milli ons 
of pounds of investment, 
hours of technical develop- 
ment and many conversa- 
tions in the George In recent 
years, no one knows how 
quickly the British public 
will take to multi-channel 
pay-TV. Unusually for any 
multi-million industry, this 
future really is unknowable. 

It is causing an intriguing 
divergence of views. Even as 
the regulator, for instance, be- 
comes concerned about 
broadcasters bleeding to 
death on the knifebiade of 
high costs and low revenues, 
so some of the City's leading 
investment bouses are warm- 
ing to digital’s prospects. 

At Edinburgh, Peter Rog- 
ers, the Independent Televi- 
sion Commission's chief exec- 
utive, delivered a public 
rebuke to digital’s three main 
protagonists over the viru- 
lence of their marketing cam- 
paigns. In doing so, be again 
said that viewers might de- 
cide to do nothing if faced 
with confusing and too ag- 
gressive marketing. 

W ITHOUT an inflow of 
subscription revenues, 
the big three — British 
Sky Broadcasting. ONdigital 
and Cable & Wireless Commu- 
nications — may be brought to 
their knees. 

Too dramatic? Probably 
not What Mr Rogers and the 
JTC fear in the future has al- 
ready happened. The launch 
of satellite and multi-channel 
TV cost its two original pro- 
tagonists, Sky and British 
Satellite Broadcasting, so 
much money that they were 
forced together to form Brit- 
ish Sky Broadcasting. 

This time round the JTC 
wants a more competitive 
market for pay-TV. Having 


News in brief 


forced BSkyB and ONdigital 
apart once already, the ITC 
will hardly want to see the 
two forced to merge. 

Half a mile away from the 
ITC’s West End offices ana- 
lysts at BT Alev Brown, the 
investment bank, are fore- 
casting immense growth for 
BSkyB. Digital will give the 
company "go-go” growth 
from 2000. delivering 40 per 
cent compound annual earn- 
ings growth between 2000 and 
2005. “Exceptionally attrac- 
tive” is the bank's conclusion. 

The bank’s financial model 
assumes that ONdigital. 
owned by Carlton and Gra- 
nada, cannot compete effec- 
tively. The terrestrial broad- 
caster may well prove much 
more competitive than the 
City and some TV industry 
pundits think, especially in 
middle England where satel- 
lite dishes ore so disliked. 

But as long as City Inves- 
tors stay enthusiastic, quoted 
companies such as BSkyB, 
Granada, and Carlton can 
continue to plough millions of 
pounds into the digital cam- 
paign. In the months ahead, 
the City's confidence in the 
outcome will be crucial in de- 
termining which has the 
greatest staying power. 

But the TV industry com- 
prises much more than the 
biggest broadcasters. The in- 
dependent sector, valued ac- 
cording to output at £500 mil- 
lion plus by Henderson 
Crosthwaite. the stock- 
brokers, faces terrific up- 
heaval even by TV’s turbu- 
lent standards. 

a 

D IGITAL TV should offer 
Britain's creative 
people tremendous op- 
portunity. More channels 
means more commissioning. 
Content, as executives are so 
fond of saying, will be king. 

The reality is less clear-cut. 
Unfortunately for the indies, 
those executives are not pre- 
pared to pay regal rates for 
content Broadcasters are pay- 
ing less for programmes, a 
trend likely to intensify as 
competition mounts and the 
costs erf launching digital filter 
down through the industry. 

Many new channels stfll to 
be launched will depend on 
low cost output There will be 
more use of archive material 
and more library footage. 

Although creative, the 
indies are weak financially. 
Henderson Crosthwaite 
reckons they make £30 million 
a year in profits. A shortage of 
finance means they have to 
trade away valuable rights in 
return for cash to turn ideas 
into programmes. Although 
TV beams news around the 
world, programmes sell with 
much more difficulty: the in- 
dustry runs a trade deficit of 
£166 milliaa a year, despite 
Britain having one of the most 
vibrant TV industries in the 
world with the added advan- 
tage erf operating in English. 

John Wiflis, managing di- 
rector of United TV and Film 
and one of TV’s most senior 
commissioning executives, 
says that programme makers 
must learn from genres tradi- 
tionally struggling to fond 
large budgets. Drama and doc- 
umentary makers must learn 
from producers erf childrens 
and animation programming. 

That would help. But what 
the industry needs most is 
huge success for digital. No 
one can know whether this 
wiU happen. 


Sakura prompts 
Tokyo recovery 

The slide in Tokyo stock 
prices was halted yesterday 
by news that one of Japan’s 
biggest banks plans to shore 
up its finances with support 
from business partners, unites 
Jonathon Watts in Tokyo. 

Sakura Bank, Japan's sixth 
largest financial institution, 
said it would seek a capital in- 
jection of 300 billion yen 
(£1.25 billion) by offering 
shares to Toyota Motors and 20 
companies in the Mitsui group. 

Led by a 12 per cent rise in 
Sakura's share price, the Nik- 
kei regained 292 points, to 
close 138 per cent above last 
Friday's 12-year low. 

Microsoft search 

Microsoft has requested inter- 
nal e- mail from upset Nets- 
cape Communications em- 
ployees gs evidence for a 
possible line of defence in its 
anti-trust battle with the US 
government and state 
attorneys. 

The software multinational 
has subpoenaed Internal 
forums run by Netscape staff 
and may use some of the more 
embarrassing e-mails to say 
that Netscape's setbacks in 
the Internet browser market 


stemmed more from manage- 
rial shortcomings than from 
unfair monopolistic behav- 
iour by Microsoft 

EC dears defence deal 

Britain’s General Electric and 
Italy's Finmeccanica have 
won European Commission 
approval to merge parts of 
their defence-electronics sub- 
sidiaries into a new business 
in Holland with sales of £1 
billion — Bloomberg 

Tchuruk quits in protest 

Serge Tchuruk, the chairman 
of Alcatel and one of France's 
most respected businessmen, 
has resigned from the board of 
Aerospatiale, citing potential 
conflicts of interest His resig- 
nation was seen as a protest 
about the merger of state- 
owned Aerospatiale and Matra 
Hautes Technologies, a com- 
petitor to Alcatel in satel- 
lites. — Bloomberg 

Skoda site in Bosnia 

Volkswagen Sarajevo, a car- 
making company jointly 
owned by VW and the Bos- 
nian state, yesterday formally 
opened a manufacturing plant 
on a site abandoned at the 
start of the Bosnian war. The 
new plant at Vogosca. near 
the Bosnian capital, Sarajevo, 
will make the Skoda Felicia. 



Ivanisevic 
powers on 
in silence 


Stephen Blerley 
In New York 


T HERE was a time 
when a pilots's strike 
during the US Open 
would have been 
greeted with unanimous and 
iwconfmed Joy. for the flight 
path into or out of La Gnardla 
airport Is directly above the 
- tennis courts of Flushing 
Meadow. 

But a few years ago the for- 
mer mayor, David Dinkins, a 
keen tennis fan. pulled off a 
sharp political coup when he 
managed to force the airline 
authorities, by way of stiff 
fines , to re-route their planes 
during the tournament 
So the current Northwest 
airlines strike did not have 
any marked effect on the 
noise levels yesterday except 
perhaps, for such tender flow- 
ers as Croatia's Goran Ivani- 
sevic who can be put off his 
game by the rustle of a crane- 
fly’s wings. 

Apart from his semi-final 
appearance two years ago, 
America has sin gular ly failed 
to see the best of Ivanisevic. 
He has never won a title in 
the United States, and Just 
over a week ago blew another 
chance when he was beaten 
by Slovakia’s Karol Kucera in 
the nnai of the New Haven 
tournament 

His opponent Australia's 
32-year-old doubles specialist 
Mark Woodforde, appeared 
Just the sort of player likely to 
give Ivanisevic die maviwnwi 
of trouble but on a pleasantly 
dear late summer's day. with 
a refreshing breeze sweeping 
away the overnight humidity, 
the Croatian displayed in- 
domitable form to win in 
straight sets 6-3, 6-4, 6-4. 

So the seemingly impervi- 
ous gloom which had de- 
scended upon Ivanisevic after 
he lost this year’s Wimbledon 
f inal to Pete Samp ras hag 


lifted, although there were 
few prepared to suggest that 
the light was now sufficiently 
intense to guide him to his 
first Grand Slam title. New 
York would probably need to 
be completely silent for a 
. whole fortnight. 

Woodforde has never been 
Ivanisevic's best friend, and 
yesterday delivered a smash 
into the Croatia’s back. “AH 
he has is a serve,” said the 
Australian disparagingly to 
which Ivanisevic replied: 
“He’s pretty old, he should 
retire from the singles." 

Greg Rusedski, last years’s 
beaten finalist, opens against 
South Africa’s Wayne Fer- 
reira today, while Tim Hen- 
man’s first-round match 
against Scott Draper of Aus- 
tralia is likely to be played 
tomorrow. 

Rusedski’s ankl e, injured 
during the Stella Artois tour- 
nament, is apparently fully 
mended, and the British No. l 
feels he is playing well “The 
one trouble is that when it 
comes to the big points I don’t 
feel able to step up a gear.” 

He may need to against Fer- 
reira, who on bis day is 
capable of giving anybody 
severe trouble with his boom- 
ing foreband. It is an ex- 
tremely tough start for 
Rusedski. 

The Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion announced today that the 
Rover/LTA School of Excel- 
lence at Bisham Abbey 
national sports centre will 
close next year. Ian Barclay, 
the full-time coach at Bisham, 
will now become the LTA’s 
technical and tactical 
consultant 

Richard Lewis, toe LTA’s 
director of international and 
professional tennis, did his 
best to add a little gloss, but 
toe harsh truth is that since 
its inception in 1983 the 
school successes have been 
limited — and failure would 
not be too harsh a word. 



Spectator sport . . . Mansell's mangled car a perfect view as the rest of the field in the day’s first race speed by at Druids Bend photographs: tom shaw 

Mansell puts his Mondeo through the mincer at Brands 


Rugby League 


Super League: Bradford 24 Castleford 8 

Bulls edge to 
play-off berth 


Alan Henry sees the 1 992 FI champion crash out twice in a day 


1 I “MERE was more than a 
I touch of dSjd ou at 
I Brands Hatch yester- 
day where Nigel Mansell’s 
latest foray in the Auto 
Trader British Touring Car 
C hamjrimmhip ended With 

his Ford Mondeo being 
pushed out of both the 
sprint aud feature races. 

If reports are to be be- 
lieved. Mansell Is receiving 
anything between £500,000 
and £2 million to help de- 
velop the uncompetitive 
Mondeo and drive it In 

His final outing win be at 
Rueful. . . old dog, hard road Sdverstone on September 


20, almost certainly bring- 
ing to an end an association 
with the British champion- 
ship which stretches back 
to his first race in a Mon- 
deo in 1993 — when he col- 
lided with a circuit bridge 
and had to be cut from the 
wreckage of his car. 

On that occasion the Eng- 
lishman was cast in the role 
of returning hero, arriving 
at Doningtan Park after a 
year's exile in the United 
States where he drove a 
Lola-Ford to the Indycar 
champ i onship - Yesterday's 
performance was equally 
disappointing, if rather less 


dramatic, on the Kent cir- 
cuit where he scored two 
memorable 1 grand-prix vic- 
tories in 1985-86. 

"I am pleased to be in one 
piece. It’s been a great 
learning experience 
again.” said the 1992 For- 
mula One champion. 

“The team did a fantastic 
Job to repair my car be- 
tween races but I got 
pushed off again for a 
second time. I seem to have 
bulls-eyes all over ii.. 

“I made a great start in 
the first race but was elimi- 
nated on only . -the second 
corner in a big accident. In 


Andy Wilson 

M atthew elliott. 
Bradford’s Australian 
coach, said this week 
that he deliberately stormed 
out of a press conference after 
last Sunday’s defeat at Hali- 
fax to make a point to his 
players. 

The tactic seemed to have 
worked as at Odsal yesterday 
there could be no doubting 
the Bulls' commitment in see- 
ing off an equally determined 
Castleford challenge. 

With James Lowes setting 
an Inspirational example, 
Bradford surged to a 10-0 lead 
in nine minutes, and al- 
though it took them another 
hour to add a second try, that 
was down to a magnificent de- 
fensive effort from Castleford. 

This victory should ensure 
that Bradford avoid the em- 
barrassment of failing to 
qualify for the top-five play- 
offs. They remain fifth but 
now have a four-point cush- 
ion over the London Broncos, 
who they face at The Stoop 
next Sunday. 

Whether Bradford are 
capable of beating toe four 
teams above them, as they 
would then have to do to 
retain their Super League 
crown, must remain in con- 
siderable doubt 
“I have been involved with 
top-five series before and its 
always toe team that goes 
into the semis on a roll that's 
the difficult one to handle," 
said Elliott “I don’t think any 
team relishes facing us when 
we play with that intensity." 

Certainly, Bradford have a 
pack to match the best with 
Neil Harmon and this week 
Harvey Howard, who made a 
quiet but promising debut 48 
hours after arriving from 


Australia, bolstering a front 
row in which Lowes and 
Brian McDermott were out- 
standing yesterday. 

Bernard Dwyer also 
returned from injury to 
stiffen up the defence and 
Sonny NIckle will be back for 
the play-offs. 

But the Bulls still look 
short of firepower in the 
backs. Stuart Spruce is a first- 
class full-back and Tevita Val- 
kona continues to excel on 
the wing, but they are carry- 
ing too much attacking 
responsibility. 

Of Bradford’s three tries. 
Lowes made the first for 
Spruce and scored the last 
hlmseff with toe second and 
crucial score coming on 69 
minutes when Jon Scales 
punished an error from Mike 
Smith to squeeze over In toe 
corner. 

Castleford fought back 
bravely from their early defi- 
cit with a try and two goals 
from their lively young stand- 
off Danny Orr. 

Steve McNamara kicked 
the fourth of his six goals for 
Bradford just before the 
break when Dean Sampson 
was put on report for a high 
tackle, and added another on 
67 minutes after a strong run 
by Spruce. 

But the Tigers soaked up all 
the Bulls pressure, without 
ever threatening the Bradford 
line, until the late tries for 
Scales and Lowes. 

Despite Elliott’s optimism, 
that must be a real worry for 
Bradford. 

Bradfordi Spruce: Valkona. Bradley. 
McAvoy. Scales: Paul. Deacon: 

McDermott. Lowea. Harman. Dwyer. 
ForsDaw. McNamara. SabstKatan 
Howard. Balden. EkOcu. Oanougrmr. 
Ceallefordi Cay: Crltcnley. Nattier, 
Maloney. Wells; Orr. Ford; McKell. 
Russell. Sampson, M Smith. Harland. 
Bowles. Vntiew mee i Schick. Fiowera. 
Syfcos. Chapman. 
n a f ire — S Cum mi ngs (Wfctnes) 


Alan Henry 

T HE terror etched on 
Michael Schumacher's 
fece as he pushed his 
way into the McLaren pit on 
Sunday to remonstrate with 
David Coulthard said it alL 
The German knew how fortu- 
nate he had been to escape in- 
jury in their I40mph .collision 
during the rain-soaked Bel- 
gian Grand Prix. 

Only the ripping off of his 
Ferrari ’s right front wheel as 
he attempted to dodge the 
McLaren at the last second 
prevented Schumacher from 
being pitched Into a back- 
ward flip. It may partly ex- 
cuse an outburst of temper 
which was out of order and 
out of character. 

Yet Ferrari know all about 
toe risks of zero visibility. 
Practising for the 1982 Ger- 
man Grand Prix at Hocken- 


Golf 


helm, their French driver Di- 
dier Pironi ran into the back 
of Alain Frost's Renault in 
an identical incident 

In those days chassis con- 
struction was primitive by 
the standards of today. Pironi . 
was pitched into a reverse 
somersault the front of the 
car being shattered as it nose- 
dived into the tarmac. Cut 
from the twisted wreckage 
with multiple leg injuries, 
Pironi never raced again. 

Being hit by Pironi was a 
salutary experience for Prost 
Although he went on to win 
51 grands prix and four world 
championships before retir- 
ing In 1993, he hated racing in 
heavy rain and even polled 
out of the swamped 1988 Brit- 
ish Grand Prix at S Overstone. 

“Racing In toe rain Is one 
thing," be said. “Racing when 
you cannot see anything is 
entirely another.” Prost was 
at Spa on Sunday as a team 


owner and he watched the 
chaos unfolding on the circuit 
with deep concern, wonder- 
ing If the sport would ever 
learn its obvious lesson. 

“You have to question the 
safety issues today,’’ said 
David Richards, toe Benetton 
chief executive after the race, 
in which one of his cars was 
wrecked when Giancarlo Flsi- 
chella ran into the back of 
Shiuji Nakano’s Minardi an d 
the other, driven by Alexan- 
der Wurz, crashed out 
“Most of the incidents were 
cars running into the back of 
another because they were 
not visible through the spray. 
With the damage we have suf- 
fered today and toe accidents 
both our drivers were in- 
volved in, I am Just thankful 
that nobody was hurt” 

Both Fisichella and Wurz 
believe the safety car should 
have. been deployed both at. 
the start and before the Ital- 
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H ANK KUEHNE, a recover- 
ing alcoholic whose 
brother lost to Tiger Woods in 
toe 1994 US Amateur champi- 
onship final J overcame toe 
former professional Tom 
Me Knight yesterday to win 
this year's event at Rochester, 
New York. 

McKnight’s superb green 
play prevented Kuehne gain- 
ing an early runaway lead in 
the 36-hole, match play final 
but after recovering the lead 
briefly in the afternoon he 
lost his deft touch and went 
down 2 and 1 at Oak HilL 
"It tops off a long journey." 
said Trip Kuehne. Hank's el- 
der brother and caddie. 
“Henry [Hank] had won be- 
fore he even got here." 

Hank Kuehne, an alcoholic 
in his teens, survived a seri- 
ous car crash in O klaho ma in 
February 1995 when he went 
through a red light while 
drunk. He survived with bro- 
ken ribs, entered a clinic and 
has stayed sober ever since. 

“I didn't want to live tike 
that anymore," he said. 

Of yesterday’s win be 
“It's an unbelievable feeling," 
adding, ’Tve got to get back to 
school. I'm a week behind.” 
The 22-year-old from McKin- 
ney, Texas, is about to start his 
senior year at Southern Meth- 
odist University in Dallas. 


The Kuehnes have been the 
most notable family in ama- 
teur golf of late: Trip, lost 
2-down to Woods, an 18-year- 
old in 1994; his sister. K*»ni , 
won the US Women's Ama- 
teur in 1995 and 1996 before 
turning professional 

David Duval joined Woods 
in becoming only the second 
player in US PGA Tour his- 
tory to win more than $2 mil- 
lion (£12 million) in a season 
with a two-stroke victory at 
the 'Worid Series of Golf In 
Ohio. 

The 26-year-old from Flor- 
ida also became the first 
piaster since Zimbabwe’s Nick 
Price in 1993-94 to win at least 
three tournaments In consec- 
utive years. Since I960, seven 
others have accomplished the 
feat — Jack Nkklaus, Arnold 
Palmer, Billy Casper, Ray- 
mond Floyd, Tom Watson, 
Lee Trevino and Johnny 
Miller. 

Rosie Jones and Sherri 
Steinhauer were the United 
States captain Judy Rankin's 
wildcard selections for toe 
Solheim Cup team to play 
Europe at toe Muirfield Vil- 
lage Golf Club in Du blin. 

I Ohio, later this month, com- 
pleting the 12-woman team. 

' WTBUb B Kins. D Pepper. D Andrew. 
B Burnt. T Orton. P Hint J Inhaler. C 
Johnson. M Mellon, K Rebels, R Jones. S 
SMnftaur. 


WELSH NATIONAL LHAQUflt Rret Dtw- 

Wea Traofdiy 21 Abertfllery IS. 

Rugby League 

SUFNRLBAQUN 

Brm mo ia (12) 24, Ca rtte fwil (8) 8. 
BrwHer* IHui Lowes. Scales, Spruce. 
Uri el wr McNamara 8. Cert a ftaO. Try, 
Orr. Cli a lu Orr 2 (10.500) 

P W D L F A PIS 

In" 19 17 0 2 602 IBS 24 

Laada 10 18 0 3 615 276 32 

H«W l 1'B 14 0 5 605 334 28 

« H a la sa 10 12 0 7 ESS 388 24 

10 10 0 9 410 362 ao 

VH aWMI J 18 7 210 428 433 13 

l.ot f a u 18 0 oil 322 380 10 

w 10 7 0 12 337 420 14 

CaxO x I n r d 10 7 0 12 329 440 14 

Mhrtl 18 6 T 12 271 437 12 

Wl fa lu a 10 B 1 12 337 638 IS 

HaMaraSaM.. 18 2 0 17 230 648 4 


•oorao (US unless stated): 269 D Duval 
80. 88, 08. 68. ST1 P Mcnateon 06, 71. 88. 
88. 272 D Love 71. 88. 87. 86. 273 J Cook 
71 . 88. 62. 71 . 270 L Rubens 72. S7. 08. 87) 
T Woods 67, 88. 70, 70. 270 J Durant 73. 
87, 70, 88; M O-Maani 72, 57. 66. 7Z 270 8 
Hoch 70, 83. 71. 89; C Parry (Aus) 67, SB, 
72. 72. 200 B Qlaeson 71. 71. 66. 70; S 
Maniyama (Japan) 75. 88. 86. 72: J Pama- 
rik (Sam) 71. 70. 66, 73. 201 S Pate 72. 71. 

69. 88; V Singh (FDD 71, 88. 71. 71; U 
Calcawethta 70. 70. 69. 72: S Yokou 
(Japan) SB, 72. 68, 7% B Jobe 70. 71.67, 73. 
Ate* 283 E Ete (8A) 88. 74. 72. 67. 204 N 
Prl« (Zlm) 78. 70, 68. 70. 287 A Cottart 
(QB) 70. 73. 68, 75. 

CMHATBt VANCOUVER OPBk Laad- 

tad anal scores (us unless stated): 268 
B Gtaftttee 87. 04. 86. S3. 308 P SteWT 
64, 69, 66, 70. 271 L Porter 67. 67. 71. 68. 
■27* B C tear 66. 68, 99, 67. 273 O Urestt 
71, 68. 88, H Royer 67, 68, 70. 68: J 
Mbn«1 86. 87, 70. 6* U Wdr 7IJ. 06. 88. 
86; n Cochran 71. 67. 66. 69; B Estes «?. 

70, 67. 69. 274 R Friend 89. SB. 89. 8ft P 
OarjvmU 87, 73. 65. 69; T Pentieo Inr TO. 
68, 67. 71; B Gdbergor n. 86. 88. 71. 

Tennis 

US OPSH (New York): KaO reaatd: Mac 
Q tee. lu l l s (Crc) M M Woodforde (Aus) 
8-3, 8-t, 6 - 4 ; t Mnatar (AuJ) bt A Bersaa- 
teflui (Sp) 7-6. 6-2. 6-8; Q bate (Br) bt 
N 8ehr Rar) 4-6. 6-4. 6-3, 6-4; P Ti o idn 


the second race the guy in- 
volved in the collision apol- 
ogised and I accepted it was 
just a racing accident.’’ 

In his first race this sea- 
son at Donington Mansell 
had shown all his old flair 
when he defied wet condi- 
tions and tore Into the lead, 
bat yesterday’s perfor- 
mance left the 40,000- 
strong full house unmoved. 

In feet he lasted just 20 
seconds of the morning's 
sprint, his Mondeo taking 
extensive body and engine 
damage when hitting the 
Droids Bend tyre wall at 
speed after a collision. At 
least he lasted 30 laps of the 
50-lap afternoon race. 

Both races were hotly 


Terror and relief underline need 
to see sense through the spray 


ian’s accident when condi- 
tions were at their worst “On 
my last 10 laps the visibility 
was zero," said Fisichella. 

Damon Hill was more cau- 
tious: “It was very tricky. It 
was never raining really hard 
but it was raining at different 
parts of toe circuit Some 
parts were very wet some 
parts were not so wet But vis- 
ibility was terrible.” 

Racing in such an environ- 
ment Is all part of toe sport’s 
fabric. But with the Belgian 
race ending with abandoned 
cars being plundered for sou- 
venirs by uncontrolled spec- 
tators and two onlookers ac- 
tually running across the 
finishing straight seconds 
after Hill's Jordan took the 
chequered flag, there are 
questions to be answered. 

• Eddie Jordan took time off 
from celebrating his team's 
first victory to launch an 
attack on Michael Schu- 


■m (It) bt J Sokolov (Au» 8-4, 6-4. 6-fc ■ 
iteauum (Swe) M A Park (US) 7-6. e-3. 

5- 1: ■ Item (Cz) bt S Scftalken (Nath) 

6- 3. 8-3. 7-& P Sampras (US) bt M 
Goatlrmr (Oar) 6-3. 6-2. 6-2. 

Wow ■ O i . ytiiM i Ura (Pol) bt K 8tu- 
cfenlkova (fflovak) 8-0. 8-1: L Qretate i 
(U8J bt P Suarez (Arg) 8-4. fr-4, K Pa (US) 
M K-A Gusc (Aus) 6-4, 6-1; A I 

(Ft) bt L Blchtre c wa (Cz) 6-2. 6-1; P ' 
trteute ii (Swttz) b( Y Toshiba (Japan) , 

7- «. 7-6: P I f H aa (Kor) bt L Nomock- 
ova (Cz) 1-fl, 6-3. 6-4; ■ Saafcf (Japan) bt . 
J Craybas (US) 8-1. 2-6. 6-3; o Lam Oar- 1 
cto (Sp) bt J Lae (Tal) 6-4, 0 - 7 . 7 - 6 ; 9 , 
T— U (Ft) bt S-T Wang (Tall 6-0. 0^£ 0 
KMaam (Cz) k E KouUkovskeya (Rua) 
4-8, 0-1. 6-3. 

Baseball 

'AMBSeAN I N AOUte Boston 8 AnaMIni 
0 ; Ctavatand 9 Oakland 4; Detroit 6 Thmpa ] 
Bay 1 ft Toronto 6 Minnesota ft BoHhnore ; 
2 Kansas Ctty 3; NY Yankees 3 Seattle 13; 
Chicago WS 8 Taxes 3. I«ai0ia Sliuir 
toga tat DhWta "NY Yankaas (W0B. 
L37. Ptt.726. G 8 Q); 2. Boston (79-6B- 
S90-18IO; 3. Toronto (71-68- 518-26). Cm- 
Mb 1 . Cleveland (74-61 -.548-0); z Kan- 
sas Cfcy (64-73^487-11); 3, Chicago WS 
(B1-75-.449-13X). Waste 1 . Anaheim 
(78-82- 561-0); Z Texas (T2-64-J2&-3V 3 . 
Oakland (03-74- 480-121!) ['=CI Inched 
ptey-rrfl berth). 

NATIONAL AEAOUta Cincinnati W Flor- 
ida 7; Houston 11 Pnto&urgh 4; Colorado 3 
Chicago Cobs 4: San Diego 1 Montreal ft 

San Frmndseo 4 PhHadsiphia ft Los Ango- 
laa 4 NY mbs Z St Louts a Atlanta 7; 
Arfaona 7 Mhraukea 3. I, sailing mm 
*•«“■*■* 1. Atlanta (W80, L47, 

PCL6S7. 080): 2, NY Mats (76-62. .547-15): 
3. Philadelphia (88-71 -.482-24). Csiai Ji 
1. Houston (88-51 -.626-0); 2. CNcwto Cubs 
C75-5B-.S47-11); 3,'Clndnnail (65-72- 
-474-81). Watt 1. Sen Diego (88-49- 
.642-0): Z San Francisco (73-64-533-15); 
S..U» Angelas (68-69- .496-30). 

Motorcycling 

■WTTSH SUPBMUIC2 CtfAMFKHtSHtP 

(CadimH He); llomd 1ft 1 . C walker (Ka> 
taaa); z M Rutter (Honda); 3. T Beyltsa 
(GSB Duean); 4. N uaePhorson (Cadburv'a 
Boost Yamaha): 5. M UawsOyn (QSE Du- 
cati): 6. J Reynolds (Red Bull OucatiL 
1. MacMrtUo 315; 2. Walker 
288; 3. S HBlop 254. BrOttt 2BOae 
rttempl i 1 nl d pi Hand 111 1. W Goubar 
(Hondafc Z J DaviOB (Honda); 3, C Ramsey 
(Honda). Wteirtfa g w 1. Couttar 17ft Z 8 
Norvaf 142; 3. C Ramsay 141 Mfah Sa- 
perapon ; 000 CtomplaafNtoE Rota 0 
1. P Brown (Honda), Z. S Plater (Honda): 8. 

J Moedle (Honda). Tisiini ms. 1 . Plater 
147; 2 . J Crawford 122; 3. Brown 121. 





Prost . . . hated the rain 

macher. The Irishman 
accused him of trying to per- 
suade his younger brother 
Raff second on Sunday be- 
hind Damon Hiff to move 
from Jordan to Williams for 
next season. **I was not 
amused by Michael's efforts 
to tell Raff to switch teams for 
next season.’’ said Jordan. 
“Michael accused me of being 
solely a money grabber, and 
he should be the last person 
to accuse anyone of that" 


Fixtures 


(7.30 unless stated) 

Football 


Wok Bournemouth v Blackpool (7 AS); 
Burnley * MHtwall (7.46): Olmnghom v 
Wtexham (7.46). 1Wrd DMatarn Carlisle ■ 
Southand (7X6); Chester v Cambridge UU: 
Torquay v Layton Orient (7.45L- 
RYMAM LBAOUNl P ita x r PhMlw 
Aylesbury v Boreham Wood: Basingstoke 
V BUM* Btshop'i StonlonJ v Si Albans: 
Bromley v Harrow Bor; Chaoham v Aider- 
shot Tm Oraveaend v Slough: Hampton v 
Duhriete. Sutton lAd « Henaom Walton A 
Horsham y Caratiaitan (7.46). teret Barton 
Rvrs » Oxford C; Berkhamsted Tn v Grays 
Am; Laptherttead v WwnUoy: Layton Pon- 
nam-v C*«rtwy Tn; Uxbridge v Moleeey: 
Waaldstone v Braintree Tn; Whyteiatea * 
Romford: reading v Maidenhead Utd. 
9 eo«x w te Bedford Tn v Hamel Hempatsad; 
HungerlordTn vSanatead Atb; Mel Police 
* BrechneH Tn: HorViwood v Wokingham 
Tm WIMnhoe Tn v EOgw a re Tn. TMrte 
Clapton v A votey; Ford Utd v Tilbury; 
Kingsbury Tn v Wingate & Finchley: Lawn 
v Epsom 6 Ewell. 

dr HMiteit mamite Dh- 

klani Newport FOWv Fisher Ath London. 
ARNOTT INSURAHC0 NORTHERN 
L E A OUte Brew Eaelnflttn v Crook Tn. 
'NORTHERN COUXTKS EAST tNAJDUte 
IwmHr Dtetalam A n te tKHp e Wei v Os - 
sea Alb; Matty MW v Kaitem. 
•CREWRX DNUBCT LEAOUbPltaer 
Ote Wenr Brtsllngton v Weslbury Utd; Brte- 
»MFv Pautsn Rvr* Elmore V Brtdport 
POHTIN3 LBAQUte Printer DlvStenr 
Stoke v Derby (7JQ- Santa DhWnr 
Notts County * Shrewsbury (2JJ). 

AVON INSURANCE eOHBINATKHfe 
taa n te tel s — West Ham v Arsenal. 
LRAOUE or WALES, Inter Cabto-Tel V 
Carmarthen Tn. 

BBSH UEAOUK Stater ntutete- C1K- 
tonvtlie v Baltymena: Coleraine * Glen- 
kx an: LbilMd v Cimarron. Omagh Tn v 
CrwadBre; Portadown vNewry. 

Cricket 

BRITANNIC ASSURANCE COUNTY 
CHAMPIONSHIP Ilnur days): Bristol 
(10.30): Qlo u oa s t e rsMro v Northampton, 
•hire. OW TrsKord (10,15): Lancnatora « 
Derbyshire. T auumu Somerset vWornes. 
Cerahire. Bdg bs s l oiw WannokaMra « 
LrtOBBterahlra. H . s ttig lsj i YorieaMra -w 

Surrey. 

•boons XI fuuuanoNSiflPt North. 
■ etuii (throe days)* NorthamptonaMre v 
Ooucestorsbire. flissrsi llsld (lour doya): 
Dwbyehire v NptdnghamsMre. 


contested before Nissan's 
Anthony Reid apparently 
became the first man to win 
two races in a day in tlds 
year’s series. But the Scot 
took the chequered flag in 
the second only after grab- 
bing the lead late on with a 
controversial overtaking 
manoeuvre on the Volvo of 
Rickard Rydell. the overall 
series leader. 

Touring cars may not be 
quite Formula One but Retd 
and Rydell then provided a 
Michael Schomacher-style 
finale with an eyehall-to- 
eyeball row tn the pit lane. 
The Brands stewards 
shared the Swede’s low 
opinion of Reid’s driving 
and reversed placings. 


Rugby Union 


Under-fire 
Hart given 
vote of 
confidence 


fan iBalhi 


J OHN HART, the All 
Blacks coach, has received 
what every Premiership foot- 
ball manager dreads — the 
vote of confidence. 

However. Hart’s backing 
from the New Zealand Rugby 
Union chairman Rob Fisher 
may be slightly more wel- 
come than it would be at 
White Hart Lane. 

The All Blacks’ 19-14 defeat 
by Australia in Sydney last 
weekend completed an un- 
precedented run of five 
straight defeats and Hart has 
offered to stand down amid a 
welter of criticism in his 
rugby-mad land. 

Fisher, though, said yester- 
day that Hart could be ex- 
pected to continue a three- 
year contract which takes 
him to next year's World Cup 
in Wales and England, a tour- 
nament New Zealand will be 
hoping to win for the first 
time in 12 years. 

Hart’s team lost the BLedis- 
loe Cup series 3-0 to Australia 
for the first time since 1929 
and were also defeated twice 
by South Africa in the Tri- 
Nations series. The five de- 
feats came after New Zealand 
started the domestic season 
with two convincing wins 
apins t Englan d. 

“I don’t think his position 
is under threat” Fisher said 
on New Zealand radio. “It cer- 
tainly Isn’t as for as I am con- 
cerned. He does have a three- 
year contract” 

Fisher said the five 
reverses were unacceptable, 
but the fact New Zealand 
squandered winning chances 
in four of them had helped 
Hart 

“Had we lost five Tests and 
lost them all badly 1 think 
that may be a different issue." 
Fisher said. "Five losses are 
very hard to take, but what 
was so aggravating was that 
It was conceivable we could 
have won four -of those five 
Tests. 

"While there ts a lot of em- 
phasis on the World Cup no 
one should ever say It’s okay 
to lose Tests on the way 
through because we just want 
to win the World Cup." 

Fisher said he had spoken 
to all but (me board member 
since Saturday and no one 
had expressed a desire to 
have Hart removed. "My im- 
pression was one firmly of 
support," Fisher added. 
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Ij ^uardian Tuesday September 1 1998 

Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Star victory down 
to French polish 


Chris Hawkins sees local knowledge 
put to good use in-the gentleman's ‘Derby 1 


S AVOIR-FAIRE had 
more than a little to 
do with the victory of 
French doctor Patrick 
rauaes on the 14-1 chance 
Nautical Star in the Moet & 
Chanda n Silver Magnum, the 
amateurs’ Derby, at Epsom 
yesterday. 

Pailhes was paying his 
second visit to the track after 
fin is h i n g sixth in the race last 
year and it was the knowl- 
edge gleaned from that expe- 
rience that proved invaluable 
this time. 

“Epsom is like nowhere 
else and last year I was sur- 
prised how fast they started 
and how fast they went 
throughout," said Pailhes. 
“My horse Hazard A Guess 
never got into the race, so this 
time 1 knew I had to he 
closer.’ * Pailhes carried out 
his plan of campaign by lying 
second until talcing over from 
Night City at halfway and 
thereafter steadfastly resist- 
ing the challenge of Opera 
Buff and Jim Crowley. 
Nautical Star was ru nning 



Roberts ... at the double 


over a mile a nd a half for the 
first time and saw out the trip 
really well He is trained at 
Lambourn by John rmi« . who 
became the first to achieve a 
jockey-trainer double in the 
race, having ridden Lumen to 
win it 19 years ago. 

HTljp confessed he knew lit- 
tle about the ability of his 
Jockey and “took a punt” 
after hearing that Pailhes was 
the leader in the Interna- 
tional FegentTi 
for amateurs fM* season. 

“I was afraid that he had 
gone too soon, but now I must 
say he rode very sensibly,” 
rammAnt-pri the trainer. 

The same could not be said 
' of Night City's rider Michael 
Rosport. who set off like a 
scalded cat and was soon at 
least 10 lengths clear. Ridden 
without a semblance of 
restraint by a jockey whose 
style and style «innn is remi- 
niscent of Lester Piggott — 
ultra-short Irons with bottom 
pointing heav en ward — the 
gelding was Inevitably a 
spent force before halfWay. 

Rutland Chantry was sent 
off favourite to give his owner 
The Queen a hat-trick in the 
race, but after threatening 
briefly three out he laded to 
finish sixth. 

The Tote Southern Sprint 
Handicap carried a £50,000 bo- 
nus for the winner if Indigen- 
ous's world record of 53.6 
seconds for five furlongs 
could be lowered, but al- 
though Repertory mate a gal- 
lant attempt by making all 
the running, he failed by just 
under half a second. 

Repertory showed tremen- 
dous dash down the hill anti 
was never In danger, eventu- 
ally beating Afaan by two and 
a half len gths. 

'If he can ping and domi- 
nate, he loves it” said Mai- 1 


. Rftim Saunders, the winning 
trainer. “He's not difficult at 
hone, but I have to work him 
on his own otherwise he takes 
everything else off their legs. 
The secret is to give him time 
between his races and I’ve 
been guilty of running him 
too Quickly on occasions." 

Russell Price, the jockey, 
bad no hesitation in describ- 
ing the ride as “the fastest 
I've ever been on a horse” and 
he talks from some experi- ; 
ence, having ridden winners : 
in Australia and the States. 

Price, 30, halls from New- 
market and was apprenticed 
to Willie Musson and Robert 
Armstrong before leaving to 
ply his trade to America, 
where he rode in Kentucky. 
He then moved to Australia to | 
work tor the legendary Colin 1 
Hayes before returning to this j 
country four years ago. : 

This was only his 13th win- 1 
ner of the season and like j 
many good but unfashionable | 
riders all be lacks Is opportu- 1 
nity. Michael Roberts knows | 
all about that and it seems a 
long time now since he was 
champ ion jockey. 

Having had only 333 rides 
this season, compared to 
Kieren Fallon’s 689, he took 
his winners' tally to 35 with a 
double on Relative Shade and 
Gaily Mill, both efforts being j 
well-timed late i»hflTiawj wi 

Arguably the most impres- 
sive winner of the afternoon 
was Generous Libra in the 
Tiffany & Co Conditions 
Stakes. It was a victory which 
left form-book students 
scratching their heads be- 
cause at York last time Gener- 
ous Libra had been beaten 
over three lengths by Su- 
preme Sound and was meet- 
ing that rival on Sib worse 
terms. 

This time Generous Libra 
was swinging off the bridle 
two furlongs out and it was 
just a question of how far 
once Richard Quinn decided 
to press the button. 



Showtime . . . Repertory takes star billing with an all-the-way win in the Tote Southern Sprint at Epsom 


PHOTOGRAPH: JULIAN HERBERT/ALiSPORT 


Amateur rider in intensive care after Fontwell fall 


Uttoxeter (N.H.) 


Ron Cox 


N orman rosstter, a 
22-year-old amateur 
rider, is in Intensive care in 
a Chichester hospital after 
taking a crashing fall at 
Fontwell yesterday. 
Partnering Hever Golf 


Charmer in the opening 
race, Rossi ter came down 
at the second last hurdle. 
He was stretchered into an 
ambulance and to St 
Richards Hospital with sus- 
pected head injuries, but 
tests later revealed no obvi- 
ous sign of brain damage. 

A hospital spokesman 


said: “Mr Rossi ter was un- 
conscious when he arrived. 
We gave him a brain scan 
but he later regained con- 
sciousness. He has frac- 
tured a hip, but is now in a 
stable condition and has 
been transferred to our In- 
tensive care unit. He is no 
longer crittcaL" 



RON COX 

TOP FORM 

215 

Hoped) Lord 

HopeM Lord 

2.45 

Ftegslnp Tlnran 

Bidder Boy 

3.15 

Ross Dancer 

BrerSmfle 

3.45 

Ttemday (fight (nap) 

Scottish Bambi 

4 15 

SD«er Minx (tab) 

saaarMba 

4.45 

Going For Brake 

Gohg For Broke 


Ripon Jackpot card with guide to the form 



ROM COX 

TOP mu 

230 

Janes D« 

Janes Dee 

&00 

Poeto 

HtaptafiV 

330 

Danafia 

•Mas Fit 

4.00 . 

NmMgb 

Panaioa Fond d*P} 

4.30 

The Nuts* 

DBatti (nb) 

500 

StaraSbuMa 

Shoip Shuffle 

5.30 

Mfiockagon 

Muakiw 


NgN-honM, rafter stop cow® of 1 m5f wflii 530 iw-ki SfcaigN 6f. 

GotogiGoodtDllrm. + DenotesMWm • Top tom rated 

Dime wglh mrnbas boa m big itett In sums kw (mount 1m & Im2f. 

Seven dsy wtanorc 3.30 Mbs Rt, 

Blpkornd tint Hair 230 Orial Star; 4.30 Heft DomWcn; 5.30 Hofi Eiptorar. Vtsorwt 4.00 
Ahnrtgh. 

Fujubs h bracken: after horse* name denote aaj* since tut artng. J Janps- 

O O/YNAGS HEAD AT PfCKHILL MATOBI AUCTIOM STAKES 2YQ 

51 £2,785 n 7 declared) 

it — " * 

E m en u W 

K Ml V 

—j==isSi s 

F Vartan 77 

- 


fitfioaBR-10 


nm BK - awiBi; M a od. hin U iM nMMtf M tola n d u 3fl UNM S« bpnes a 
Mar in hm StfFn. im Oftm Unmet udmr am, no nm, at ol 1& S behind Game a 
SmtMl In hap A*. Matte: HeH in ImSetrind nd«mc mi a odaatfli at nqed on. nrdtanan 
niiiw I add17,«lMMidMi(niiiiwdTmlnsilianaH^linteJdKMMndniUdnaH'a 
ont «a (madam. 7* of tt OMMSaMn a Itogfau im Kftap. m tentea* am Hear dnpmiE. 
12ft of T7, idtattdlataedda llgfctfia wo neap. Of* Saantt Erie RnMoMadactd fad a. 
lid d 13. 41 taitad Or Rem M (Wear led haib 6d*n. Ddnataiptad art mu omt II out weex 5* 
d 13. ao bdW QttdM « IfeaaMMpt 7t hem SL Rata BmtfmftattMaoit XMdca ad km* 
U*.Hid1& nBMMDKkni BdjaC«^7th»6^JpKid4tMd4«(ddto>onouai*o«i 
aw. woe beta®. t»d 17. SI bihrt (tt Stated Crtdelmlfc tap. Gd&TfaMOttSMyittdUe. 
(railway moabito nw 3 W nara ftmenu, 5» dIO, Ml behind /tod MSoultnel 71 dan, MV. Boiafly: 
Mmi eSnrt iwodsitto rang adgM, bng UMan eaetaned. 7* d B, a beMad Deed) car d BbmWTI 
dnx Sd. Nn Mkhk BeMm) Attn o«m M. «wr aagmu, 17n d Id 29 KMid Gmn Jmt« 
npMlmidLCa 

O OAOARO CONIHTtOKS STAKE 2YD 
VaVvSf £4,399 (7 declare^ 

ana yioo MUffinnitawM R apm u 

mg 151430 NnsheBw (dpia lutafen 9-0 TO** W 

M3 to 2Z7T23 CamndMcmmaRjanyS-tt C Loafer 87 

mm mo* Dwefcwfilttwita « smviD h 

3KB MMillCSnRiB-7 J Ml — 

MQ 111 KHTinnieiGRMB-7 F Mortal* 80 

m0 MHMRrJBeeft-2 pmvP) — 

RdBr w FmdN Biy, 7-2 Hn A in DMdk. ana vm. n-2 Ornad Pun 20-1 K»Wd|i. 50-1 Ha 

RMo. 

SMia 


5DBIH) 50400 Tndl P) B HidlMl 8-10 N Fenton 82 

BfOfTl} 46T42 Ita InM (D) Kf%BD 5-10. J CansO 89 

SH(9 546 E*jml2aaWE&artT&-9 T Lkm 88 

512 [1) 3633 Tfcfafe 122) WKum 5-7 — K Bully 85 

St3« «071G Bwftrf team iff UWEMertft 8-6 G Pirttn* 87 

5Mi7) immaiawMs&iirtigM — — — tan tan m 

515(10} 0G0 TkntTfl Wpi{323 JFbGadd8-1 FtaUi 82 

518(4) OW dm hUtr HarpSJP Mo* 8-0 A HcC*% P) 78 

Itafe. Balv Ana, M»a(d Punt. 14-1 HchDonwo 

RMl EBDE - HUue Raced surdi' safe, sum dochg kaatas, steadj haCkWf a od, dmb near to ddktige. 
Bdi of 1 7. 71 tetad VCiM d ttqM h R>p« d mki. Ett-Kc. P rtt to —i. PrameflL led ma llodmdmgni 
etas hm« M d 12. diJ bdM Taw Tt V Qwsts A hap. fid-SL PriMpd Kwar Dauad bad n idnr. 
m pary. M d 14, 101 beWid Be The CZM * Danaou U ndi 68 Bkh IliwMm Raced Mo. ootoced 
h*a, 12* d W. MlbehndScaopa PaWtad 6J rati «ct Gd. DM&c Mti Mra. rDDer Z1 HI. kop on «8i 


0 

m 

Won Head 


TMdS«ra»RTBfr>8-b 

110(11 (»(WMiaUBd]liH 
ni(TB) 0252 jHHiM(n]AJ9Rs5-J 

112 |A » MnlR{0|BiMMi8-3 

mil?) 00 Oedae (22] * Bsrer 8-1 . 

mn dll nuU d U r — pO)HWLfl3aoy8-1 rJ g- = 

mii a ocMoSMcaJuttvM: — « 

117(11) 304 MdS8v{QPEm/-l? — . — - J? 

Mta MAm dee, 9-’UhaS&r. ll-?ftmwr art 8-( RaasM J0-1 Ifentat 12-1 BMm(0«« ft* 
Rcdati 16-7 Ghta, I kd Mans. Kcdu 

HUH CUBE - BMOtaE PWMfffl U°1 bSSm 

Ml CO Fn M Rant 9ftk 18 BdM 94 

(VcM Own d Bdwin Meuifc 68 JedfaM Saw SSrtrR? 
KadnSdw St Ramoar 6W Bromnm. tart dtairt II *Ahp w Mill Ml 
XbdMAnem d WKEa <4 u ml fn The* ta Wdjff nndMU 


si Penan ft- 5 
R Homan 6-5 
tasGft«&-5 




A /\/\TOTE TRffHTTA HAMDICAP (SHOWCASE RACQ 

*§■' Wim 2f £7,1 65 (B decteed) 


JFartmi 87 

TlacasOM 

— 10 b THder « 

K Dertrr* 84 


KmijST* XI * ftSTw Ml Ifcfti ftd MWeen BwO 

is «] m« MandMi d t'jih* 9 a* an. ou st , 

A /W^DEVEBELL CLAIMN6 STAKES (MV I) 

OalA/im £2.671 (12 declared) 

.. - > . 1 LMV w«i 1 


4m w 654046 IwmWHBK 6-9-10 J Fflrtoe 87 

402 A 2-0023 PMihd mm anil WEWC8V 4^0 TUOI8N 

«sS 48*108 Mtadt Rid j jnl (0) t to 7-9-6 10 b THder 88 

4M0 83213 NBH*romms>M9M3-9-7 KDedep* 84 

405® O2B203 HMtJdrPf fee Htcta Aa»«Mr* * 

408 H 4B2103 HohMB^m PR JA 5^8 - « &«* 87 

487 § 6511 PenliirtrtWpbg) TO CfttSdc 4-9-1 M tomj 88 

4Nm M631 IrtHdzer d* CThnan 4-8-3 Dm HdCmm 87 

Ted MW 3-1 Perrton fond. 7-2 PmSmm. n-2 Ata Hgh. Dtandie. 6-1 Veas. Kn Urt. 12-1 
VdatiaMtntta. i«-i Tastam. 

IMwRii umr 11-* PmIm Fdd. Ratett. 11-2 TeeR 8-1 7-i Hew Lot. i*-i 

dDGKMar (Ms, 20-1 TMUnei. 

CM heBec 11-4 ftnelan Fund, 3-1 Ptazknert, 5-1 All Hdv 8-1 Oktadhe, YUgl 7-1 Mono Lah. 12-1 

HtGindt Iwk 16-1 IdUatr. 

WT% tadt yn-4 Rm taan. PeedBB fund. 6-1 Ydrt. Ala Hph. ObMOiil 7-1 UnaflUft. 14-1 lfc»itaMi' 
(Mb. 18-1 iMMaw. 




*, SSS* as 

aar.i= ~.—!S£ 5 1 
ss 5 f “ 

a»p ". : JfttataB £ 

mu waft) soedd-KWWJiBiwe-s-v w SWdi 88 

SwTM-1 OTvodd. TtaeUd 1&-1 



dnr, 2nd d II. 30 bdmd MM. eOi Coiege KMc toe 808 4*. W> 6L * TWrafc a heap, BlHin 
Duel Moan, onsaced hdh aj . at/al m led hnmp. e* d 14. 101 bdM Oanend Deann a 
IhM S «*h ml 68-Fpl Tlddbte News imimm. tart ikttn tm 21 at wi ai one pace. 3rd d 7. a WM 
Mart* x WMUr 8 hetp, Fn. tac Ic Mai: Led 2L daw ta iM nmxd tad 2L 5* d 7, a BdM Rnertte 
■ Cttn* 71 Ml fioa Uae In Vjk Deal hBtaW W 21 taw dwganui 7R d 14. 9 behhd An Eaadrt 
Da ■ TWo* 71 cUm. 68 Meet b Tte Ubk SDai tKlM end Mpaad. H9 d 4. 13 tdtad *n Fto el Nodagtam 
S Mi 887m 

E /\/\DEVBiaj. CLAIMING STAKES (DIV 2) 

wa Wim £2,671 fJI decteretiD 

801 m 2X211 Stop Mh {20(D) R town 5-9-1 B BaghecSBO 

602® MMD gunyn 65 M Duns 7-8-12 J Werner 85 

803 ® 0-0500 njpB|md(2a (0) P Fdpta 6-8-1Q G Perida 88 

804(4) 030-00 ItawO'caeriWIHWEanrtW 3-8-8 Tin 83 

8051119 JrajJ Natal 3-8-7 J rtcfldej (7) — 


801 rn 230211 Shop SHdBe 04) ^RRnm 5-9-1 B BUgtaeSBO 

8020) TAHX toMiynnM Dads 7-8-12 J Werner 85 

803 R) (HBOO «ipne»M(22)mPF«ta* 6-8-10 G Pertta 88 

804(4) 0304» taerO’cSbrlUlHW EaMhf 3-8-8 Tin 83 

805(1(9 J«HjJN*tai 3-8-7 J rtcftdej (7) — 

8X a 405000 zamrciqw Stan 4-8-7 THUna 82 

607(11) 001-00 tt*»tap6)|D) II Bapnan 8-8-6 T mean 84 

8B8B 0X000 Pefcipm H ttoirstaad 4-8-4 P N Odne (7) 83 

mm 0 CtalSj(llBJEpe3-B-3 IMq 81 

man 060000 Fiute^taBTiniitiCBB7-8-2_ Kan TUder 88 

Ml (2) 452100 nM l M OmaaCTOSllrtl 3-8-1 R VHadoa PJ 87 

Befltap; 1 1-8 Stop Sidle. 6-1 HkAspeaL Pfeesad OnHK, 8-1 Urtasta. ftawr O'Cara. 14-1 Eoucnr. 16-1 
7z&*. 20-1 Pan. OKI Ho%. 25-1 Fiendi Grger 

RH 60BE - Stop SWIM; Hetl i® ajMfflal Imngh and led It on, item wa ddknd. wdonaW}. nan by 
IS ken BbcMcib FW 8 Nwmrt* 71 am. Fm. Etpaij; Miqs ndWL 11* d 15. 231 tdM Otafcs&Ua ri 
COrttfc 71 59s. Gd-5K Hptapmt Newr oea hi taewga. 6* d 13, 14 HM ftowM d Haan Ibmi heap 
Fn HewlKtaateSMm5tM.MMM|ustaaimluiqilgN3aBindBdi]R.1a£ldi6.4SI!Khnd 
Tom Deuaal ■ VM Im neap. Go. Zartdn Sow ettaecad M bdM. sane heeday 2 ( cm, ma danu. ifBi d 
15 « bdM tamaedi «S)u*Mel B Iml AW. KbiIMi: Keaduojr a om nttn end beaan war S etd. fi* d 9. 
341 hem hdbefa Groan OVamudi lid ■) heap, 6*fm. PMk SkMf ra me. new iteAed leaden. 8* 
dl2. 13 MM WeBi Uutti ■ Cart* im app hop. Bd-Sn. Odea Hsfr Lot ud M X. 7* d ID 23 
bdM Unto Ran a nnehea lie mb. fiWm. Freoc* Btagec la kuli. edan on outokle an d an son 
MtBcetL 10* d lRlUbem6fiDai<Prain«reaat»a1eT lnri*u Gd-Fia. PtosniJ Dobiim Led ad hoatod 
end ■eWaioS a ad » d 9 . 154 bdM itaMe Ueettw a Bewtor led taap. G8fn. 

E 4AWEADBBYS FWAHCE HANDICAP 

WiOU^in £3,Q03 (15 declared) 


I Lett-handact oral tra* oil )&ti wttfi 170y*i«Hn. Easy bends and orty Blew undulations 
Going: Good to firm. * DBnotes bRrtas. • Top tarm rated. 

Seven day tenners: None. 

Bflnfcered or vtsared first time: None. 

Figures In arad^ atto forse's name Oenoa days since Iasi oudng. F.FbL 

0 4 E JOHN SMITH'S EXTRA SMOOTH BITTER 
As! 9 NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 

3m £2,749 (10 declared) 

1 6S1-52 Prassb (32) (C) w On 7-12-0 fi Toner 85 

2 5325-2 fapeM Urf fill SR J J OUefi 6-10-13 A H«dra«90 

3 (fao Su m t O wa (^PBoien 5-10-8 V Mental* — 

4 F-P5S3 teJar , ddttfll)ja*fc6-TW ABddta 88 

5 4J 5F4 OpAirtOnr(3rt)p)R1de7-1(H) Hn F Reedban 81 

6 «6-K! SMfcttwtrdpi) UPtwee 7-10-0 C Ue—ie* 82 

7 SU’-X Jest ManMade (TT) (D) WJenks 9-10-0 MvLynu — 

8 40M6 Je8r Bad (17) (D)FJontan 1-10^1 I BUmm 87 

B «P-P3 BtaB^Shfcj&D Dwsn 11-10-0 S Dux* (3) — 

10 PMP Gherienmrfe (17) m WOn 7-104 B PM 78 

Befit«5-4Hapeidljoid.5-1 SUbMeM. 6-1 PusaUafer'n’rtch. 10-1 SMdDsean.12-1 UpMOnr. 
July Dae. 20-1 Ung eSMteg 

0 yfC VANGUARD PUBS & RESTAURANTS W NOVICE HURDLE 

mmm"w\92m 4f 1 10yds £2.801 (9 declared) 

1 1-55EP BrtwDora(25)(ffljr UesMl 5-10-12 fl (tend 86 

* 45WP BnUer Bey n20) S BnWne 8-18-10 X MpnataW 

3 PP- OnrtwH8e(lW0PBn«Hi5-IO-1O ■ Menton — 

4 233(4 TOM (11)1 MBen M0-1D M A RbnenH E 

5 00- Amerton ItoMli (ZB3) B Bautfi 5-W-5 — . GnylyeH — 

8 00 Arantat* (55) NJ Pnnta 4-10-3 — J W* - 

7 264-X Bti*eUdr(17)TWU4-KM 1 Pond! — 

I 2-112 RbqM* T hame UB PNU«8l4-fiM - T J uipW - 

8 5-2 Ftaa DibhAH (32) P Hbn *-10-0 E Mad 81 

BeBtaip 10-11 HBosnm Thonst, 4-1 BSta Bor, 6-1 Ron DeeMKL 8-1 TasM. 12-1 SyTe Lady. OMyDoo. 
20-1 inetaMe. 25-1 Arnenm Hem 


3 4 E LOWE ENGINEERING HANDICAP HURDLE 

■ I W3m 110yds £3,729 (6 declared) 


1 1/140- IMaFortn (IB) Plrttai 7-12-0 

Z 111-4? Cutft Oram |M) (CO) WCBJ SMI-2 

3 3FP-33 BmaM(41)(teilPlpBT1-1IW 

4 -S112 Nader B|rii rt»fej6flde9-iM 

5 13-313 Bon Baaear pi) fej S Itaee 6-10-0 

8 1-31X NghOaiiaier (17) (C) P)C Mm 8-10-4 


= W? £ 
-““” 6 .WdSU # S 

rrr==r^&g S 


8eUng: 11-4 Uceer Hide, 7-2 Era Smie. 4-1 Hoa Qrtcs. Call Oata. 7-1 Lisa Fone. 9-1 >R* Sumo 

*% A C DICK FRANCIS ‘RBJJ OF 13’ IfCAP CHASE 

Oi*#^ 2m 5f £4.720 (7 declared) 

1 52-1 12 Time KonT Wa8(3NRR«W W4 -C U g Rta * 

2 -2X31 SceUWi 8*48(17} 0)Pfl«ttta 10-11-4 R BMftMM 

3 31431- IhBadn BneifW P) P HMMM — -4 Ttaenlft » 

4 Pi 10-2 IBanswfcWCTPMW^iB-13 — R Wtem # 

5 IZEf-3 BdMnfnOPJTWItataT-lO-IO .. .. B ReeaB 85 

6 6-F41U Sedrfrt Bere(JG)(roi(8qjHalier®n11-10-3 57 

7 13BQ5 0d*Qem(17)lfcl«*ip8-10-fl B ThMntaa — 

BaM» 3-1 SsnBnBML 7-2 Ba*tae. 4-1 5a«sh Band, The Worn MU. 6-1 ItaM* 7-1 SaaWsHwi 

2S-l&U0uee 


201 n 4n'c&i *J0M«7 
SB t*l xux 

283,111 nuVWM8 0Q 
284(11 GcMm Mrnm 

»» (B0HJ jtapnlierttaM ; 

axiu w sssy?*!, s 

2B7® 011045 DdraBCBy (5) 5n 


A Q A S«TBIN(JRSBIY HANDICAP ZYO 
HhOV (TWFHCTA RACE) 

Bf £3,875 (16 dedared) 

501 B 5B0 KtaMe(MMJAnntaiD-7 

Kg 06362 MdBBf(U)ABilirag-5 

SB3g «1 034 cstapa ML (4) Mfesm 9-S 

SMB 313W5Veto«NBMmnt0T£indirB^ 

IK (15) 403 MB*rt D«K« mm J GtaB 9-1 

aoBria n>5D Hct0mM(aiJBaM9-o 

587(12 326344 DBdto0EMnnVl2 

rahfi 0046 BdfciSbaSKKJPHaitana-W 


#W2m £3,003 (15 declared) 

522131 HmIragM(2Njn) UsM Rewtor 6-1D-0 A Dttaoi 

044341 MaartM(fl)n ABrtev5-1(Hl C LeMtor 

4423^1 OiBrttoC»B»eM(m(MttsMlte»*^7-9HS S Cnpp Fq* 

14)10-2 MFdeMGnj (m (BRWHans 4-8-8 — - B DMey 


442321 amteem 

1410-2 FanFfeHE 

246222 SpeLane W 

3T2009 MeraOcrin 

138035 JBgUtM Fta 
040301 PertemptUb 
51000 MtageRO) 
era-oo MEipnr 
*11 Ih aiBfie r g 
-00050 klMMU 
fi5303 DmcgotoeSi 


R Us SLmiaiai 5-9-2 J Feme 

BP&M 3-8-13 J F Egan *■ 

1l)(nCFU)ndWH3 L Ctaraeek 

lea (Ml fflj Race 4-8-1 J — — — fi Betamp * 

muiliita 8-8-10 DHeraah pj* 

til Dana 4-8-9 Ti n a—* 

B non 7-8-6 R Wkxton m 

ajJOMeia-B-i B i— da 

ftzjmcCpH 5-8-1 B MfeaM 


14(12) 034430 HU«M|B)KtaBn 4-7-11 J McMey (7) S 

15(11) 00853 »GfctoR*pei(f8)JBewl 4-7-10 P Fntay H 

MaF4-1ftnFfaBd.5-13Bln.6-l Miyn. 7-1 Uezaetou. 8-1 OMrCnsida. 10-1 HtfAtaFic. 
DurndB Hd. Pc— Ifladu. 12-1 On The Mat Openec, M 6efe Feqe) 


Jg 4 E VANGUARD PUBS & RESTMJRAHI5 HW HURDLE 

"Wmm O 2m 4f ii 0yds £2.745 (5 dedared) 

1 W3P S8nrSlae*aiIPSWHD*8-n-l0. R* 

7 ao-j;-! Staer—B (17) ram) Ml URnMn B-11-7 Mr A tea 

3 4-1434 Mina’s WtepS FteR Hodntf— 17-1 ,-4 -fii 

4 5254-P Uga(S95bo*iB5-1t-2 SO, 

6 -05424 Srt mm fJS| (DJ F Jmtn 5-10-1 ■ B 

Baffin? 5-4 saw Minx. 1 1-* HSm's (We. 4-1 Slcr Stattrt. 8-1 Qftd Mm% (J-l Ujaa 

A AR MOGltEFOUE GROUP mvux HURDLE 

‘le f IJ?rn £2,232 (4 dedared) 

1 3i?-2i Going For Bnhapmon c Mm 4-11-10 4 

2 4-5*31 Mr SpacriMer fli) J Speawg 5-1 1-5 TJB 

3 (W M du u n Dram pit T DnmUr r-10-12 B, 

4 F 6nMfdrUd (48) SBomnfl 4-10-10 TDi 

Bed— S-S floeiofa Bnta. 11-8 Mr Mcstev. 10-1 aontelal 56-1 UotonjsDran 


HM* 74 
I L|M 83 

«« 5 


Results 


sarraasa fiss^ssais zsabm 


HOii S’Hil.VNtKK continue to ^S^S^SSSt 

4rtv the hanJicapper y«tw cjnn p. ei m&i csf- 

rtn V : NcwcrisUc as he reeled ci*s.78. THeeecjn . 574 ^ 6 - ^ ^ 

lElSi vw.«y m m» m KflsMaV’SSar 


Am o* Parttaa (13-8 (Wav). 13-8 (Haw 1 SJ09 (1m): 1, KHALEO, J Tata (14-1); 2, I 4UM CZm If HdlmH 1, FILL THE BILL, C 


tfEKMSBBS ESTOTSSmS 




u coiniH'ltttve nursery m the jp- 1 ^ ». chepstow 

gp^iufo month. . oAM^S2t!^^‘asu m u 


^°mun^U 3 nin E E eld- gfffigggttJ tttigSpt 

inl^Pt up^s TTSicSM 

In the £. 10 . 000 - added wewcu>- CB. 4 & cieo. csrc£.70. 

^Exhibition Ale ^gZ^SS^S 

111 follow Wilts at New 4 ^ t Z*,,fi lw »iir l l MM n-a atfL 7 ran 1 


■; K Daitm MM); s. aiwMrt (S-ih «, HouMmmeter. 6 ran 1.K.(CFa)rhwsii Tote: 
11-10 Fmv). 6 ran 1, G. (M Ryan) float ELSO. C1.7D. Dual F: ClS^a CSF: 
n.To.cajxj.DueiP.ciiao.csf; tsajan. 

LOO (SO 1, HCHALOKO, D Momegh 
uwt*. P4-1); a. IMr Udr —mm pO-1); ». MW 
mm (4—1); 3. flwniim (5-2). 9 ran Fft. lad Md 114-1); 4, A adM (W-1). fr-T 
r Mkft&ei Stotao) To* tlJO: tLOO, lav Aifltioiiy Mon Amour. 20 ran l.shd, l.(M 
BrrtWSn) ToUe EKS.40; CX30. ffiJO. £8420. 
CLIO. Dual F: nSSJIL C3R C1S2L2S. Trleset; 
50. C1J04433. 

430 C1M ** SOprimM 1. MOIILM, A 
FtetTOta MnOJcKMi (8-4 law). *. mu r n m nV Amaafia 

miUH (8-1); a. Kite (10-1)- 9 ran X. 3. (H CM)) 

) (Im lAydsA 1. MUAPOUR, B To(K £230; Cl .40. £3.10. d20. Dual F: 
Bh (8-4): X BHWfa l DM (fi-fi; lav): 8. £18L4aCSF:C77496. 

^■(25-1). 10 ran SM.X.(LC«in>*aq lU)8(1niBf).l.K.BA MAfUC.PMcCabo 
:C2.70;ei.10.C1.10.CajKLC)umlF:C1Aa (B-1V M. Mm MUdBa (2S-1): S. Abmcmo 

£2.78. Pfi-TJ: A OaMan Lyrta (7-2). 6-2 law 


La Mm Baalim IB-51«V); a. Laramu (18-1). Maude (7-4tevl: tt, Oe megm Outer (2-1); 3. 

Id ran UCUL (KMaMOTtota: rrUK QJO. Juarn TBa Uuhts (16-1J. 7 ran 29. 13. (M 
E1.1D. C4Jft Dual F.-CTD.70. CSF: £27.21. Plpo) Tote: E2.7ftClAO.BUa DunlF: C2M 
FUCBPOTi C2.813.40. OUAOTOT: CSF: CSjB7. 

£223.1 a 4JO(an.2fiiOyHei*i.uirsnrisr 

AOAIH, t j Murphy (B-i); 2, Crabipple 
EQinwELL »«I (3-7 (ev) 3 ran 7. (M Sheppard) Tore; 

£BJ0. Dual F; Clift CSF: £027. 

SJM) (Am 2f llOyda HMaJi 1, AUBURN MOOa Of Hdtek 1,RUM eUSTOMMR, 
BOV. R Wakley (Evens lav): 2, nobort's R Johnson (Evens lav): 2. On H, im 


p. 22. (R Smith) Tote- C3J0: Cl 50. £2.00. 
Duel F- £9.80. CSF- £10.71. 

AjOO dm 1 1 State CfcJ: 1. ORIMMI MOR.J 


Caibigtian(15r-ai:2.i 


MMHT, M Moonay (B-l): 2, CbafMm (5-2 

lav); B, j Tima (11-4). 8 inn 3. 1 (W 

lAMSon) TWe: rr.Tft £SL50. CT.rn Dual F: 


FONTWELL 

±M (Am 2f 1 lOyda HMaJi 1, AUBURN 


Tor P-Ui *. Him ll Wm te-1V 10 ran 28. 
38. (Ian Wniloms) Tote: £2.80; £130. BUO. 
C2.90. Dual FiEftSO. CSF: E4.19- 


(4-1). 5 ran 6, 15. (C 


III T ntn: l*J ftn- Cl. TO. £130. Dual F; I CXLBO CSF. C32.1D. 


Profaaam- Btronm (ID-1). 11-10 lav Evan- 
Ortica. 5 ran Dirt. 38 1U Meaghar) Torn: 
C2-9CE El-80. El -80. Dual F; C54KL CSF: 
C10i7. 

UO(2m4l11DrtiHM!l,aOBlB.V, 
R Dunwoody (4-7 lav); *. MtcaAlkar (33-1); 
3, n a ychmm (20-1). 10 ran 7. 5. (R Airier) 
Tour Cl. 7ft Cl .40. CB 00. C2.8D. Dual F: 


■ Boy [6-1): S. I £14.70. CSF: CSFTM&. 


C3J7Q. CSF: E& 38. 


SLOO (2m 2f tlOyta HAip 1, TKAr PCACHPOT! C12230. OUADPOTlCSI JO 
ludm, Q Supple (8-15 lav); 2, Bnpna omo 


10.C2A0.DualF:BtAft 


Race lo follow wins a* 
totems* liolfl the 

- ^5ssjssr* 


^ an meui. nil IF mw.M Henry (ib-)): B-titmmm fiplamBamy ti 

niMVB a, —i B * 1 Trt- Haierak n-a av). 7 ran i. dS. (p T 

ssBwaawars 


3jBS(im1«y<talci.lLMAm,T Sprat* JMmha MacWna. IB ran X. 1. XL (C Dwyer) 
(16-1); tr tn— ar fi plamBom y pi-1): », \ Tolec £1230; EZ50.E1B.20. Cl 50. Cl Aft Dual 


(7-1); 3. Bayar |5-P). 7 ran i. 8. (M Pipe) 
Tow- £1 .70: Cl 10. C2.S0. Dual F: £2.80. CSF: 
E4XH. 

ue(2mMai>i l euaiALUM,J 


CARTMGL 


AJOO (SHI 4f flOyda HUBap 1, SHOWY 
PUTML, j Magee (8-4). a, OhNA ’i 
On«ar 110-3); 3. hmamy Peta (11-8 
lav) 4 ran 3. 38. (C Mann) Tela: C250. Dual F: 
ES® CSF £8J4 


1 lOrnlt HBta L WTBHS 1 UO(2jr>K<ni)i l.TOULSTOM Ukav.lli 


aaiaasfi® 


SSSS»B..ee™.ou<»*mHft« 


(16-1); Mrnmm t piondaw pi-1): 3, 
ita m r* ( 1 -a tev). 7 ran i. -ft. (T> Wahayn) 
Tots: £17.10: fiLGO. CaflO. Dual ft £37.80. 
CSF:£l3&62. 

3^ (VI -tByda)! I.WAHi, RHOta fe-ARM, 
HMnMar (7-1): s, wttmM Ktaw M-11 
lav). 4 imi Ml 5. (Sir Uchaal StauM) TeiK 
EftSO; Dual ft£9.7G.CSft CIO jB. 

U* Wf 1 V 1WHMMTAL A 

ItaCkmy (SW)i 8, IBa n atWar (5-Z); 2, 
ItefMMla »-*). »-1 tav Lagal Venture, a ran 
TX. L (D Haydn Jooafi) Tote: £l7itt C5.10. 
£Uft Durt ft £46.10. CSF: CBAft 
AMPiairayMi.aMWBBmr.Q 
PauDmar (5-1 tav); a, Banamm (7-2): 3. 
Ktau Marne (4-1). 11 ran tit, 1. (M Pipe) 
Tota:»£ft £1 .Bft £1.80. CU0. DualftGBJH. 


ft ESS2.7aC3ft £20033. Thcaac C2254JS7. 
NR: SooRSna. 

FUCBPOTi £1.328.50. OUABPOTi 


UO(j_ 9f CM 1. CASUAL WATMR, J AMSHAKE, C McCarmacK 15-2); 8, FNA4 R Farrlctal (C-l): X, Baas 
Ttean3l6-4)-. a. Homan, 150-1); a. Hugh ftr ft aada m (Evans lav); ft, UiMlamd Ka>W (10-11 lav). 8 ran 

r, ■; iW,lwPrt.mnn nrtin22.S. Pvltfa (8-2). 7 ran 14. 1. (M Todhunler 1 Tout. Tola: E7M: CUD. Cl 41 

._ . .. . _ .. u b. .a m i r— , iivn an ri nn rvioifi-mui KL7 t-it nr, ec ru r. 


WARWICK 
fijM (im acn 


(P Mctwlla) Tale: £2.20; Cl 20, £10,40. Dual 

F: £32 20. CSF; C4im MR; Rkwn-ftofl. 

4jOO (ftm Bf HOydm HdteX 1, »■* J* 

BUft R Waktay pft-1 1 lev): B. MrltaManeai 
14-1); 3, atala MBa tB-BK 5 ran 19. 1. dan 
I WlDlami) Tonr. CUM; Cl®. £1®. Dual F: 


£3.10; CUD. C1.M. Dual ft C2®. CSF: £5.47. 1 E15J0.CSF.C34 95. 


R Farrletal (C-l): ft. Boom Cvimmn 15-1); ft, 
Karan* (10-11 lav). 8 ran it 9. (J Wharton) 
Tola: C7 50: BUD. Cl 40. Cl M. Dual F; 


ll, OCCAM BARK. 


wmiama) Tow. CUM; : 

£3.40. GST: £4.80. 


MR: Elleiumr. 

US (ftm It HOyUa Hdtofc 1, FLAr 
Hmn FIRST, A Dobbin (7-4 lav); a, inma 
H>w 160-1): a. ! « « *■■ ■ to-u 1$ ran 7. 1. 
in Price) Tow O.iO; Cl ®. CIO. To. £220. 
Dual F. Cl® 70. CSF: £116.6? . T<lco*t 

Mass. 


ft4S (Cm HOyrta Chp 1, (WBH 
SHARP, v Si BOOTY 18-11: a. Starnui Bern 
(7-2); ft, To BaTTw Paul (6-4 inv).B ran IK, 
TO. (Ian Williams) Tote DO -W; E2 60. D.BO. 
D JO. Dual F: £20 U. CSF: Or 03 Trtcnst 
£80. IB. 

MB (ftm IlOyda HAap 1, QLQIBOUS 
BHCCwnmn. D QoHaghar i<k>); a. s» 
mew 13—1); ft, Hm emey Haft (4-C lav). 
B ran 11. aM. (C Mann] Tote cam* Cl JO. 
£140, Cl 30. Dual F: £8.40. CSF: n 8.91. NR: 
Bob Knows. 

L4f (ftm « IlOyda Oft 1, DGBDO. A 
Farranl (11-8 lav); ft, Wgh Hark Lady 
(20-1); ft. My Motd n e Cam (10-1V. 8 ran 
17, 14. (M Pitman) Tore. £2.40; tl BO. E3.40 
Dual F: Ciim CSF: £22.78 nr- Haununfl 
Music. Vimaga Classic. 

4.16 (ftm IlOyda IMi> 1, WAKMBL, L 


ftXK) (ftm IlOyda HtDepI, THE CAVIAR Corcoran (5-2). a, 
MAN, Mr R Forrtelnl 113-8); ft, e u nlMta (11-4): ft, TtaWrp 
123-11:8, A** R rinu e (6-11 tav)8ron 20.6. LI 4. IX. (U P1lman)Toi 
ou Cileat Toio: C230. Czm. C16.70. El 00. Dual F: £030. CSF: 

I Duel F. £1020. CSF: C35A8. NFL Can SH» Vina 


(11-4): a, Tlwidamalm (1i-io lovi. 5 ran 
4. IX. (M Rllman) Tone £4.00; CZ ®. Cl.® 
Dual ft £030 CSF: ClOJM. NR: Summer 


Can Can. Rockville Pike. 

PLACEPOn £34.80. OUADPOT; £&® 


xtetie, crpamer. DUL umtf .acn£ n ew i .m urnm n i » ■ . u 

WAVS rauid Hob S»*anve . NEWCAaiiA mmx- R LaOP'n Pauwner p-i tav); a. awmie P-3K ft. 

Sgiwamaawfflt afjsr.*,.— 
JS21S&F** h ,!J S'. SS? sssBssssgS.'saw 

,1 lrumoolnUng tO begin W ito. *» Vj (S MafloO Tote: *6.10; Cl AO. d.rft Eft®. 

dlMP^inuri). ln -j aW Sfteu nob NmSow- *■ f** t WB (F:CnJ80.C8ft£ao«-T>lcaat«77Jf7. 

said Beil s brotnL SZ,h^ .i toi*- cift-io: C2^o, CiJO. C2 -'°- ^jyjftpor, cbkl® oujuipot-. ci7ja 

Luke lillingstpn. to0 jc ow* ftcaft Tacy iCS*^, _ >JkMW< R 

gelded and s t ^ c reng tb to nan?S3b. «-7a Dual ^ 

gone From strenb*» ^ ‘oUKtcaa d jo. ci^o. D«a ft ssam 

S.'sraras'ea 


EPSOM 


nLATrt* 


tUWA M 


ft 


IjaDortF: C46.W. C8F:£Bft4ft rtm)To)e-.tiL50; £1.70. CSJ0.BB.Tq Dual P. 

jepie4i n| i5 » i.i ra i m iFm r .Q e4&20. CSF: C72ja NR: Francas ca'a Fojh r 
ftutafwr p-ltau); a. Mrmu— ear P-3): ft. XJftO (Xm XOydak 1.HAHTOH POOlT.G 
tern Marne (4-1). ll ran tX. 1. (M Pipe) Arnolda tfr-1); ft. T mmamrm fh aa * (7-1); a, 
'Oim:1]460;d J0.dJ0.CT JQ.DualF:£BJa. IBemVMm [WLS-I Olivo lov. «i T«l8JM.JL 
aft d 1.70. (Lady nerrtae) Tout £7.10; £230. £2Jft 

LBS (8m Sf S«yds>> 1, exmOKK E2.Hl DUU ft C28.W. C3ft £4320- Trfcaat 
QJOMT, G DUWoW ni-2): IjRmrtRotawl £Z73 lB2. 

ttam»do*(2a-1). 16 ranNk,1X. ftJX) («v T, BROAOWAV MKLDOV, D 
is Manor) Tote: £6.10; C1JB0. Ci.TO, £SJa g wiM M y (IM): a, oam w (6-1); a. 
Sifll Frffll ® C8P.egQJ3. TVtcmat€87737. mrte tfciW oy fiB-n. 3-1 lav Barranafc. 14 
HjLBMPOh£BB2Ja<MMUMPOn:d7ja ran Ml f*. (A Jarvis) Tata: ClOflO: CL® 

£2JflLCSiteL Dual P; 657^0. CSF; C93J1. 

. , nn „ UB (•*> 4, BDMDV, A Clark (7-9); X 

RIPOVI Aalay (3-11:8, Mmaamamm TIbb (3-9 tav). 0 I 

a^rmfpi.MUJOJaiP.TwHUamepZ-it ran Nk. x£ [M Does) Tan: C4J0; fci®. 

b. Metaidy Qmaw (6-1); 3. Btapml Bate £1 ®L Duel F: E72a CBf: £tZJ4. 

Sue™, tav). 17 ran Hd. 3t (M DOda) TM* LM (Kk 1, .BOVS PIOHCSSft, D 
Ell JO; Qjq E1J0. dJO. DuM ft m.m P wee n ey (12-1); ±, taarnn (3-1): ft 

CSF; £78-12- _ _ .... Hadaaty Mtdda (16-1). TM tav UMty o) 

a JSB (imp t, AUBQKD ROCK, R Oadh- Aragon. 12 ran IX IX. (P ChemingelTots: 
Tmap-n. ft. M u ra fmmfc J O-l^hm^P da.1fc Ja.10, djfc C2J0. Dual F: 06 70 


SifraJTariSvfc Hdet 1. DAM ■- d.«.C1JM DuMP.C7®.CSF!d6.1#. 

couj^”^no^ir5r*‘"‘ u » ,,l " B *-*■ 13 “ 21 1. tartan 

MLP. Daim THADMWIHDS, A Dobtaln (16-6); s. 

raSSffiSaSWFItete. I W e n dtmel p-1); 8. WBm sowar (7-1). 

10-11 in Goon Hand. 5 ran n. iX (O 
SlcKPOT-nDTti oUaDPOTiC 91Q. RlchardB) Tow: £2®. £1.70. C2.no. Dual F: 

EJ.SU. C3F.Eia 47. 

■LSO (ftm as Ch). 1, VTAP WHOOP. M 

NEWTON ABBOT F oater [14-1 p a, t lau irt w «m (Evane lav): 

Xfto f » B 14 HA.), t, HMKDAM. « ««- ft. IMata MM (10-1). 7 rMI M.6 MuL 
rl»l^(^i»^).2.WjamFlo«mrt»-4 Ruaaoil) Tow. d5J0: £4J0. Cl 70 Dull F: 
xaairamLady P&-1J. &-* c»-«»v d5® CSF: £30.78. NFL Hara Comes 

S/WMLlon*. H.|KBM^TW Trouble. 

5iftdiq.dJaCa.».DualF-£5.M.CSF. AASptm 1M10yd a Hd ia > 1.wyRUr*« ' 

i CTW^ — N HornxkS (3-1 lav): 2, Bartey Heedm 

»m M H*e» 1. PCMWn NOW- (33-1U».C»mSaa»a(6-1MtM**.^- 
5£v.GTwiney(4-1).a i FMlrof 'teufca(SW FMrtiurafl Toto. ES.70; £230: £14®. £2.70 


HUNTINGDON 

0.18 (2m Ol IlOyda Hraep 1. THMIltB 


4jU Cirn AI IlOyda HaDai)i1,COH3MO 

MOk M A Fnzgeran |3-1);8, Hantoa |2-i); 
ft, hi The Oeeee (10-01. 7-4 lav Loftvne 
. Bay. 4 ran 7. 1C. (S DON) Tele: C3.W Dual F' 
64.7a CSF: DL20. 

| PLACEPOndS7 TO. OUADPOT) £48.40. 


f~.'r . - I 


.WfllTpM a^-^ Kjcasi. £48339. -|ma(S-1i 6-11 tav SO»(LB , 

^-^SsSfesaS? S&swp 


rana (4-1); ft. » u *i F ■ el i (6-1); ft, W-d- dO.lfcJS.10, 
6-21rwCWnvRfca-10nw3.lt CSftEMJS. 

(J FWiawa) Tew B4JK d.7K £1Jfc 4J» f77> 1, 
E.mftSft ClfiJO. CSft £2723. Trlcast (12-1); 2. te. 

Sso'Vn. 1, BOLDLY (BOBB. Dmai t 3 TdSfc 8 


McKeawn(10-1);8,l 


4J( (7y> 1, non MU, Manta Dwyer 
P2-1J.' ft, taimiii Ijrna (6-4 FavK ft. Vp- 
ereet Italy [5-1> ll ran ZX. IX. P - Min*) 
TUa: £1480; £3- B0. Cl .70. dJO. Dual ft 


(S-1):*. 1 CISJTa CSF* E27 £&. W); Blue Rock Lady 


^1^)1 3, ftaOurn Lady t 1&-1% &-* crn-IOv CSF: £30.78. Nft Hi 

S3SrtrVMd*an4,li.peiWM^Tm Trouble. 

52ad10.dfl0.Ca.WDualF-M.MCSF. 4^S(gm if IlOyd a Hdle x i. 

CTW^ — N Horracks (3-1 Iw); a, Barti 

ra (am M tumttt 4. »*<y*n>ft« KKH4- (33-1K S. Cror Baata (6-1), I* 
K®r,GTwmey(4-1).2,ltalrof Ja*e|8-4 FaJrhurat) Total: ES.7tt W g fc C 
^^StewpMndweMPpl-ll^^^fT Dual ftp.Qa jq CSF: d 1548 
i^ruun)To(*:CS.7ad®.£^®.l2Aa PLACXPOTT:£B&lQ 
ra M IF:E42qC5F:dai2 Trlcagtf a2.40._ OUADPOT: £48®. 

MO «m « IlOyda NM-*™ 

SOUTHWELL 

i*mroium irofcatre NichoittjTbte 220 (*m «« H<y» 
»T Kb 3) d.ia Dual F: CW.80. UMA.MrHFp malrt 

^?CMfla.TricaatdS2Ja A**ey(4-i):a.»eat»4^(i5-atav).5ran 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

RIPON 771 781 

UTTOXETER 772 782 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

Cails cost sop m mh «r ml bmeb. TB na Ashum House. Lonocm EC2A 4PJ. 

TMluardian ^interactive - 
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14 SPORTS NEWS 


Football 


Owen aims to finish 
as he has started 


Martin Thorpe hears Glenn Hoddle greet 
the teenager as the ‘country’s top striker* 
but make it plain he has plenty to learn yet 


A WORLD CUP place, a 
world-class goal, Sun- 
day's 15-mlnute bat- 
trick and described 
by the England coach as ’'the 
top striker in the country at 
the moment''. Can things get 
any better for Michael Owen? 
He certainly hopes so. 

“I’ve achieved a lot in a 
short time,” he said, “but I 
hope I've got so many 
achievements to come. This is 
just the be ginnin g. I haven’t 
even won anything domesti- 
cally yet” 

The weekend demolition of 
Newcastle offered encourag- 
ing early signs that Liverpool 
may be dose. And this Satur- 
day France 98 gives way to 
England’s first qualifier, in 
Sweden, In their quest to win 
Euro 2000. 

The new season sees a new 
Owen. He stHl scores and 
speaks with a maturity be- 
yond his years. But the events 
of June chan ged forever the 
way he is perceived as a 
player. 

He is no longer the un- 
known 18-year-old sitting on 
the En gland bench. Every 
coach in the world now 
knows what Owen is capable 
of and ' will make adjustments 
accordingly whenever their 
sides meet 

How Owen copes with this 
will, perhaps, be the deciding 
factor in whether the lad from 
Liverpool turns out to be a 
shooting star or a permanent 
fixture in the strikers' firma- 
ment alongside the likes of 
Gerd Mftller and Jimmy 
Greaves. 

“The natural goalscorers, 
the Greaveses and M Oilers, 
did it over five or six sear 
sons,” said the England coach 
Glenn Hoddle. “He's on target 
to do that, but we won't know 
that unto the record is there. 

"But now the whole world 
has got respect for Michael 
and they know about him. 
They have certainly seen his 
pace, so defenders will make 
decisions to get tight and 
don't let him turn or to drop 


off a little bit and give him 
that respect So there are 
thin gs that Michael is going 
to have to put into his game.” 

The effect of respect, 
though, works both ways and 

the mare opponents fear you, 
the easier life can be. On Sat- 
urday in Stockholm Owen 
feces the first post-Argentina 
test of that theory. Hoddle is 
confident that he should have 
no problem. 

“His self-belief and single- 
mindedness on the pitch is 
what impresses me.” he said. 
They are Owen’s characteris- 
tics off the pitch too. "I al- 
ways wanted to be a top-class 
player and I always thought I 
would get there,” he ex- 
plained matter -of-fectly. 


Butt down in 
the mouth 

G lenn hoddle had 
planned, to replace the 
injured David Batty with 
Nicky Butt for the Sweden 
game, but the midfielder is 
out because of a trouble- 
some wisdom tooth. Jamie 
Redknapp is likely to start. 
David Beckham is sus- 
pended while the defender 
Rio Ferdinand Is doubtftil 
with a groin strain'. Steve 
McManaman and Ray Par- 
lour have an ankle and leg 
problem respectively. 


So sure, in feet that before 
he was famous he studied 
how players gave interviews, 
ready for the time he would 
be asked. But though he knew 
that adulation accompanies 
feme, he was still surprised 
tv Its effect 

"I knew things had changed 
for me when I got home from 
the World Cup and found 
hundreds of photographers 
outside my house watting for 
me in the early hours of the 
morning ,” he said. 

“Life is just more hlghpro- 


fflp i can't do certain things 
that I could do a few months 
ago. 1 would go shopping into 
town and be recognised by 
half a dozen people. Now it’s 
everyone. If s quite hard. I 
don’t think you can ever know 
what to expect until you're in 
that position yourself; 

“From an outsider looking 
in there are always people 
saying, ‘Oh it's easy, you've 
got this n pi j that »nd you 
should be able to cope with It’. 
But ifs like some of your life 
Is taken away from you. 

“But I’m not complaining. 
I’ve always wanted to be a 
top-flight footballer and you 
realise the thing * that go with 
ft." During the World Cup be 
received a sack of mail every 
day. Now it is not much less. 

And there may be at least 
14 more years of It to come if, 
as expected, the youngster 
continues to improve. “Cer- 
tainly he will get better 
through experience.” said 
Hoddle. “Just growing 
strength-wise and mentally, 
while possibly on the techni- 
cal side he needs to work on 
his left side in the Inside-left 
forward area. But Michael is 
always willing to learn.” 

Owen studies goalkeepers, 
he swots up on how other 
players score. But often in the 
heat of battle it is instinct 
that counts. Take his second 
goal against Newcastle, dis- 
patched through the goal- 
keeper's legs. 

"It is always easy to look at 
finishes on the telly,” he said, 
“but when you're actually 
feced with a keeper who’s 
come out and Is only a couple 
of yards away from you, you 
can hardly see any of the goal. 
So that was really the only 
place I thought I could put ft.” 

When everything else has 
been said and done. It Is that 
predatory instinct which most 
sets the pulses racing when 
people think of what is still to 
come from Michael Owen. 

• Blackburn's Billy McKin- 
lay and Leeds's David Hopkin 
have withdrawn from Scot- 
land’s squad for their quali- 
fier in Lithuania on Saturday 
because of injnry. The 
Rangers midfielder Barry 
Ferguson has been promoted 
from the Under-21 squad as 
cover. 
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Gullit ; 
in hitch 
over 
Clarke 

MtehaoA Walter 


Nationwide First Division 


Bradford City 2 
Birmingham City 1 

Moore stops 
the rot for 
Bradford 


Derek Potter 


T revor francis be- 
lieves that Birmingham 
City's gung-ho style makes 
them more of a team for the 
winter than the energy-drain- 
ing summer. He may well be 
proved right in the end, but 
after taking the lead his team 
conceded two goals from cor- 
ner kicks and failed to ward 
off a first defeat of the season. 

“Our players shirked res- 
ponsibilities in not making 
challenges and to lose In that 
manner is disappointing.” 
Francis said. He was honest 
enough to admit the obvious: 
that the goal apart, his own 
strike force was "ineffective". 

It was a first win for Brad- 
ford City whose chairman 
Geoffrey Richmond spent 
Ck5 million in the summer 
and then announced in his 
programme notes that “we 
have too many strikers at the 
club”. 

Some solid defending by 
Michael Johnson, and later 
by his replacement Darren 
Purse, and Gary Ablett sug- 
gested Bradford had success- 
fully hidden their strike force 
from view. Then after Peter 
Ndlovu sweetly volleyed the 
opening goal for Birmingham 
from a deflected pass by Mar- 
tin Grainger in the 56th min- 
ute, Bradford suddenly be- 
came the stronger and more 
enterprising team. “I suppose 
that win makes us promotion 
candidates and puts Trevor’s 
job at risk,” said Paul Jewell, 
whose team had scraped just 
one point up until yesterday. 
“It's always dangerous to 
make predictions too early In 
the season.” 

Lee Mills, a £l m slice of the 
transfer dealings, emerged at 
the Car post to powerfully 
head home a comer kick by 
Gareth Whalley (a £600,000 
buy) and claim a deserved 
56th-nunute equaliser. 

Stuart McCall advanced 
from his deep-lying role In 
midfield to urge Bradford for- 
ward and Whalley drove an- 
other corner into the flight 
path of the defender Darren 
Moore whose winning header 
was even more powerful than 
that by Mills 14 minutes ear- 
lier. Moore was voted Man of 
the Match. No one, least of all 
Birmingham's subdued giant 
striker Dele Adebola. could 
argue with that 

Bradford Oty (4-4.3): Walsh; Moors, 
□reyor, O'Brien. Jacobs; Lawrence 
(Pepper, Zimin). McCall. Whalley. 
Beagrie: Rankin (Oram, 69) Mile. 
Urmlnglwn) City (4-4-3): Bennett; 
Rows, Abies, u Johnson (Piese. 27). 
Grainger. McCarthy. O'Connor, Maieben. 
NOkmi: Adebola. Fomor (A Johnson. 68). 
I W wti m Pike (Barrow-li^Putneea). 


Albion are annihilated 


W EST BROM’s man- 
ager Denis Smith 
blamed poor defend- 
ing from set-pieces for his 
side's first-half capitulation at 
Grimsby where they lost their 
First Division unbeaten re- 
cord in a 5-1 defeat 
Peter Handyside. Wayne 
Burnett, Kingsley Black, 
David Smith and Paul Groves 
each scored for Grimsby with 
Richard Sneekes replying. 

The first goal came after a 
corner while the second fol- 
lowed a free-kick and West 
Brom were 4-0 down at the 
break. 

Smith said: “The first two 
goals were disappointing. We 
did not deal with straight- 
forward balls into the box." 
But he felt the second half 
was an improvement: "We hit 
the bar and had enough 
chances to score four goals 
ourselves.” 

Grimsby had three former 


Albion players In their side 
and one, the Mariners’ skip- 
per Groves, was delighted to 
get on the scoresheet with a 
penalty. 

Groves, who was not popu- 
lar with the crowd at The 
Hawthorns, enjoyed the win 
and his part in it “I got a bit 
of a raw deal from the people 
down there," he said. And of 
the penalty, after Jack Lester 
had been brought down, he 
said: “There was some feel- 
ing, some venom in that 
penalty.” 

Two goals in three minutes 
for Bury in a 3-0 win main- 
tained their unbeaten run 
this season and piled more 
misery on Swindon, still look- 
ing for their first league win. 

The game was evenly bal- 
anced until the fi2nri minute 
when Dean Barricfe met a Rob 
Matthews cross and fired the 
ball info the bottom comer of 
the net. A minute later Bar- 


rick was Involved In the 
second goal. His cross was 
flicked on by Andy Preece 
and the unmarked Matthews 
scored from six yards. 

The third goal came in the 
76th minutes, when the 
striker Preece scored his first 
goal for Bury after his sum- 
mer signing from Blackpool 
with a shot that the Austra- 
lian keeper Frank Talia got a 
hand to but could not stop it 
rolling into the net 

Ipswich and Barnsley won 
their first games of the season. 
Ipswich beating the bottom 
club Port Vale 3-0 at Vale Park 
— their first goals this cam- 
paign — and Barnsley w inning 
1-0 at home to Oxford. 

Clive Walker, once of Chel- 
sea, became the first man to 
score 100 league goals and 100 
goals in non-league football 
when he got Cheltenham's first 
in the 16th minute of their 4-1 
Conference win over Barrow. 


Portsmouth 3 Queens Park Rangers 0 

Phillips repays Ball’s faith 


Pat Symes 


A LAN BALL might be the 
only manager to keep 
signing Martin Phillips, 
but tiie winger responded by 
scoring one and making an- 
other on his debut to leave 
Queens Park Rangers still 
searching for their first 
league win of the season. 

Phillips, 22. has been bur- 
dened by the tag placed on 
him by Ball as a teenager at 
Exeter when he said he would 
become English football's 
first £10 million player. 

Ball promptly signed him 
for Manchester City and for 


two years he languished in 
City's reserves, going no- 
where. Ball signed him for a 
second time last week for a 
knock-down £50.000 with Joe 
Royle diplomatically saying 
he had lost his way. 

Being reunited with his 
mentor soon worked In Ports- 
mouth’s favour. He entered 
the play with 15 minutes 
remaining and Rangers a goal 
behind. 

Within eight minutes he 
had got away down the left 
and crossed for Alan 
McLoughlln to score with a 
header at the near post Then, 
deep Into Injury- time, Phillips 
whipped to his first league 


goal since leaving Exeter. 

Ray Harford, the Rangers 
manager, kept his players in 
the dressing-room afterwards, 
and while the margin may 
have flattered Portsmouth, 
the result did not. 

Harford said: “We have not 
won away for almost a year, 
but If I did not think I could 
turn thing s around, there 
would be no point in going 
forward.” 

PottamoiOfc (4-4-3): Rahuvan; PetHck. 
Whitbread. Thargeraen, Simpson; 
McLaughlin. Viaehoa. Hllliar. Igoa 
(Phillips. Tfimln): Akllsl. CUrldgo. 

O n— Pm* nnm (4-4-Z1: Harper; 
Raaa. Ready (Rowland. 77), Maddlk. 
Baradough; Murray. Slade, Peacock. 
Scully; S heron (Khmmya, 49), Oaken. 

K Leach (CodsaU). 


Bristol City 1 Huddersfield Town 2 

Stewart the hero in return of the native 


David Foot 


H omecomings in a dif- 
ferent strip are often 
heavy with irony but few 
more so than that of Marcus 
Stewart who scored Hudders- 
field's winner, his fifth goal of 
the season. 

The former Bristol Rovers 
trainee Stewart brushed off a 
token challenge from Mickey 
BeQ for a memorable 52nd- 
minute goal. 

Four minutes before his 
goal, Huddersfield had scored 
with an exquisite 2S-yard 
drive from Barry Home while 
the home opposition stood 
back, felally indecisive. The 


City manager John Ward has 
spent expansively and now 
some more money is being 
made available for an experi- 
enced defender. “We simply 
can't afford to be so soft at the 
back. In feet we need to 
tighten up all the way round. 
Young Marcus is a talented 
footballer who will always 
score goals." 

Promoted Bristol are still 
without a first win. Yet they 
started well enough, taking 
the lead after 12 "minutes 
when Greg Goodridge 
skipped deftly past Rob Ed- 
wards for a well-taken goal 

Huddersfield were sharper 
and more Imaginative. They 
had an accuracy in their pass- 


ing that City seldom matched. 
The home midfield was al- 
ways more predictable. 

Towards the end Bristol 
were close to an equaliser. 
With the Belgium keeper 
Nico Vaesen brought off his 
line to make a save. Goo- 
(fridge's fierce shot was some- 
how headed dear by Steve 
Jenkins. Then came Bell's 
dipping free-kick, tipped 
away by Huddersfield's rarely 
troubled keeper. 

MaM cay (4-4-3): Welch; Led*. Witts. 
Garay, Ban; Goodridge, Edwards (Doherty 
7S. mini. Hewlett. Tlnnion: Akinblyl. 
Andersen (Thorpe. 85). 

HoddenrfMd t«m (4-4-2); Vaesen; 
Jenkins, Morrison. Collins. Edwarde; 
Jonnaon. Browning (Richardson. 80). 
Horne. Thcmtay: Stewart. AJliaan. 
teteim A Butler (Sutton In Aslrtleld}. 


Wolves 2 

Stockport County 2 

Angell comes 
down like fire 
on the Wolves 


Ron WarrUow 


ARK McGHEE put on 
a brave face after 
Wolves squandered the 
chance of going clear at the 
top of the table by throwing 
away a two-goal advantage 
to Stockport County at Mo- 
lineux. “Eventually we had 
to lose a goal or two,” said 
the manager. “We have 
dropped a couple of points. 
So what? There are another 
42 games to go.” 

A fifth successive victory 
would have earned Wolves 
their best start for 49 years 
but, he said, “we are grate- 
ful to be five games un- 
beaten”. The way his men 
collapsed, though, to a spir- 
ited comeback most have 
given him cause for 
concern. 

Wolves were coasting on 
the back of well-taken goals 
from Dean Richards and 
the new Spanish signing 
Fernando but in the end 
County deserved their 
draw from a brilliant brace 
of strikes from Brett 
Angell. 

“I was very pleased with 
the fight-back but not with 
the fact that we had to fight 
back," said Stockport’s 
manager Gary Megson. 
“We showed them too much 
respect” 

It took Wolves only six 
minutes to slice open the 
County defence. Richards 
stabbing the hail home at 
close range after a shot 
Grom the impressive Steve 
Froggatt rebounded to his 
feet off the bar. Then, be- 
yond the half-hour. Fer- 
nando, who scored more 
than 100 goals for Valencia 
at the rate of one every 
fourth game, opened his 
Wolves account. Mike 
Flynn headed clear a cross 
from Simon Osborn, only 
for the 32-year-old Span- 
iard to unleash a shot from 
25 yards past Carlo Nash. 

But Wolves, instead of 
piling on the pressure, 
eased off and before the 
break Angell glanced home 
a free-kick Gram the former 
Wolves midfielder Paul 
Cook. Shortly a fter w a r d s 
he struck again, punishing 
slack defensive play by 
Oickang the ball past Mike 
S to well at the near post to a 
cross from Ian Moore. 


.... 3 to well; 

Muscat. Naylor (Connolly, 7lmin), 
Richards. Bndgliy. Curia. Froggatt, 
Fernanda, Butt. Keane, Osborn. 
Stockport Coantyi Nash: Connelly. 
Woodttiorpe. Cook. Flynn, McIntosh. 
Ganntei (Branch. B7), Bymo (OUrnlng. 80). 
Angoll, Moors, wramltam (Cooper. 87). 

<5 Cain (Bootle). 
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('-Mat Inducing tale match) 


Cheltenham 4 Barrow 1; 
Doncaster 1 Kettering 1; Farnborough 1 
Dover Z Hereford 2 Somhpon Z Moro- 
cemee 3 Hednestort 1; Northwlch 0 Leak 
Tn Z Rusnden 8 D 6 Hayes 0; Stevenage i 
Waning 1: Telford 1 Klngstonian 1; Woking 
1 Forest Groan 1: Yeovil 3 Ktddormlrawr 


Deg 8 Red 3 

0: Purflaet 0 fflllertcay Tn 2. 
tee Gammy ts 2 Staines Tn 0; 
hfttctxn Tn G Worthing 0. Second Division: 
Abingdon Tn 0 Bartdng 0; ChaHont St Peter 

0 Tooting a uatcham ft Harlow Tn 5 Thame 
Utd 1; Leighton Tn 2 Horsham ft Windsor & 
Bon 2 Marlow 1; WhtwmTn 1 Hertford Tn 
3. Third DhW» Camber! ay Tn 2 Ware 1; 
Cheshum 3 Dorking ft Cortmhlan Casuals 

1 EflhamTn 4: E Thurrock UttBTrlrtgTn ft 
Fladnreii Hth 1 Croydon Ato 1; Southall 0 
Hornchurch 0. 

UMBOHD UMWB Pranden Accring- 
ton Stanley 1 Lancaster 1; Altrincham 1 
Cofwyn Bay 1; B amber Bridge 1 Chaney 0; 
Blyth Spartans 2 Bishop Auckland 1: 
Gainsborough 0 Hyde Utd 1; Gateshead 1 
Guiseley ft Runcorn 1 Marine 1: Spenny- 
moor 2 Leigh RM 4; Stolybridge 1 Wins* 
tart UM ft WhhbyTn 1 Emkjy ft Worksop a 
FricMey 0. Hrot Phldun Burscough 2 
Harrogate Tn ft Congfeton Tn 2 Wilton Alb 
ft Eastwood Tn i Stoeubridge PS ft Faro- 
ley Celtic 0 HucfcnaW Th.3; Fllxton 1 Greet 
Harwood Tn ft Lincoln Utd 3 Gretna 1; 
Raddilfe Bor 2 Bradford PA ft Whitley Bay 
i Ashton Utd 3. 


C t Gloucester C ft Cambridge C 2 range 
Lynn 1; Dorchester i Hastings 2; Hales- 
owen 1 Burton Alb 3; Ilkeston Tn 1 Boston 
Utd 3: Merthyr 1 Greslsy Rvrs ft Nuneaton 
2 Grantham 0; Rothwell Tn 1 Crawley Tn i; 
Salisbury l Weymouth 0; Worcester C 1 
Atherotone 2. M HO a mli Biakanan 2 Slat- 
lord Rngrs 1; Cinderford Tn 2 Weston-s- 
Msrn i; ctevodon Tn 4 Bionriai Tn 1: 
Newport AFC 4 Stourbridge Z Paget Rngrs 
0 Shops bad Dyn t; Solihull Bar 3 Evesham 
Utd ft Stamford AFC 4 RG Warwick 1; Wis- 
bech Tn 1 Sutton Coldfield Tn 1 t ueiWui 
Beshiey i Danfort ft Chelmsford C 3 
Corby Tn ft Cirencester Tn 1 Andover 4; 
Float Tn 0 BakJock Tn 0; Folkestone Inv 2 
Erith & Belvedere 1 ; Margate 1 Ashtord Tn 
1: St Leonoras 1 SUUngboume Z Ton- 
bridge Angela 0 Havant A Watortoovllle 0; 
Witney Tn 0 Rounds Tn 1; Veto Tn 2 Brack- 
toy Tn I. 

NORTMBtN COUNTIES BAST UMQm 
Premier DMdsm Brigg Tn 0 Arnold Tn 0. 
Oenoby Utd i EocseshlU Utd ft Lhionodge 
S SiavBlay MtW l; N Farrny UU 2 Buwm ft 
Osmhi Tn 2 Gtasshoughton Wei 0; Pomo- 
fraci Cob 1 Selby Tn 3; Sheffield 1 Oar- 
tarth Tn 3: ThacMoy 3 Picketing To ft 
POtmiO LEAGUE; Premier OMriw 
Blackburn 0 Nottm F ft 
TtQJEH CUPi Grasp Ai Myanmar 6 Philip, 
pine* ft Indonesia 2 Thailand ft Plate 
tfite s Buute 1. Thailand (TO. PtaT); ft Indo- 
nesia (3-81; 3. Myanmar (3—4): 4, Philip- 
pines 13-11). 


• Inn Sawyer has bean promoted u an 
the rote of ftfM-teani Coach at Birmingham 
Ctty. The one-time Nottingham Forest 
team-mate of the Blues manager Trevor 
Francis was previously in charge of the 
resarvo team at a Andrews. Hts promo- 
tion Mows the departure of Frank Barlow 
to taka up tho oust of assistant manugor at 
SheffleM Wednesday. 


Heading for the stars . . . Michael Owen tries, for once, to avoid hitting the net as Jamie Redknapp looks on tom jamaNS 


R uud gullit spent bis 
first day at the office as 
manager of Newcastle 
United yesterday and after 
the shell-shock of the 4-1 
hammering by Liverpool on 
Sunday, he found himself 
with another problem, in the 
wake of Terry McDermott's 
departure Gullit wants Steve 
Clarke of Chelsea to be hia as- 
sistant but Clarke wants to 
come in the role of player- 
coach, thereby doubling his 
money. 

Freddie Fletcher. Newcas- 
tle's chief executive, is under- 
stood to bo opposed to any in- 
crease in Newcastle's 
immense wage bill. Clarke Is 
player-coach at Chelsea but ot 
35 he may have difficulty per- 
suading Newcastle that the 
club needs to add another 
player to a first-team squad of 
lore than 40. 

Gullit, Clarke and Fletcher 
were involved In discussions 
at St James’ Park yesterday 
aimed at finding a corn pro- 
mise solution. 

One of that large squad, 
Keith Gillespie, said yester- 
day that he intends to play In 
Northern Ireland’s European 
Championship qualifier in 
Turkey on Saturday despite 
not having appeared for New- 
castle for four- and -a-half 
months. 

The left-winger Gillespie in- 
jured his right ankle at White 
Hart Lane in April and would 
have completed a transfer to 
Middlesbrough a rqonth ago 
but for Boro’s doubts about 
the extent of his recovery. 

But Gillespie said yester- 
day: “I have been through 
strenuous rehabilitation and 
I’ve been fit, ready and avuil-. 
able for about 10 days now. I 
am on the trip to Turkey and I 
am determined to play. I have 
spoken to Lawrle McMenemy 
and I hope he picks me.” 


Overseas football 

Rijkaard gets 
coach’s job 
as Dutch turn 
back clock 

Chris Taylor 


CRANK RIJKAARD's last 
■ match as a player brought 
the European Cup to Holland 
when he was the wise old 
head In the young Ajax side 
which defeated bis old club 
Milan in 1995. Now the Dutch 
FA Is hoping that as a conch 
he can pull off the same trick 
for the national side. 

Rijkaard has signed a two- 
year contract to lead the 
national team to the Euro- 
pean Championship In 2000. 
which Holland is co-hosting 
with Belgium, with an option 
for a further two years. He be- 
comes the first black man to 
manage a side which has in 
recent years been plagued by 
stories of racial tension. 

Rijkaard was a member of 
the Dutch team which won 
the 1988 European Champion- 
ship. winning 73 caps in total 
and scoring 10 goals from 
mi d fie l d . 

His deputy is Johan Nees- 
kens, a star of the great Dutch 
side of the 1970s and a fellow 
graduate of the Dutch FA'S ac- 
celerated coaching pro- 
gramme for leading ex- 
players. 

The fact that Rijkaard and 
Neeskens were assistants to 
the France 98 coach Gulls 
Hiddihk will provide valuable 
continuity, although the 
Dutch FA is believed to have 
approached Johan Cruyff and 
the former Celtic coach Wim 
Jansen before skipping a gen- 
eration and opting for Rij- 
kaard, aged 35. 

"I cannot deny that this 
was a surprise for me." Rij- 
kaard said. “I am unbeliev- 
ably happy." 

It is notable that despite 
Ruud Gullit's conspicuous un- 
employment over the sum- 
mer, Dutch football found no 
need to call upon his services. 
His reputation in England as 
a football brain has never 
travelled to the Netherlands. 

After their good World Cup, 
the Dutch will be one of the 
favourites at Euro 2000 but 
while the championships are 
coming to Holland, the coun- 
try’s leading players are head- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

Of the 18 players who took 
the field in France only the 
goalkeeper Edwin van der Sar 
is committed to his home 
league. The De Boer brothers. 
Frank and Ronald, are still 
contracted to Ajax after los- 
ing their court case but 
remain determined to join the 
former Ajax coach Louis van 
Gaal at Barcelona, who al- 
ready have six Dutch players 
on their books. 

The Spanish League has its 
next transfer window in mid- 
December and Frank de Boer 
insisted: "Either we play with 
Ajax until December and then 
go to Barcelona, or we stay at 
Ajax the whole season and 
then start next year with Bar- 
celona, it's just a matter of 
tune." 
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parties named today 


England run 
Ashes rule 
over Tudor 
and Such like 

Mike Sehrey on the options - or lack of 
them - open to the national selectors 

T fflS will be a day for Crawley's cause will be ad- 
eJaUon and disappoint- vanced by his versatility. 

™ equal mea- Rather than take a s pecialis t 
sure. At li^rri'Q tMfi raMrna T* I * . -n 


T HIS will be a day for 
elation and disappoint' 
□sent in equal mea- 
sure. At Lord's this 
morning David Graveney 
chairman of the England 
selectors, wOl announce the 
tour party to contest the 
Ashes this winter, and 
thereby some careers will be 
made and others ended. It can 
be a cruel business. 

Topics for discussion over 
the senior party’s make-up at 
last night’s selection meeting 
must have been limited hut 
the debate deep. Here in es- 
sence are the issues. 

First, England need a 
seventh batsman to comple- 
ment a top six of Mike Ather- 
ton, Mark Butcher, Nasser 
Hussain. Alec Stewart, Mark 
Ramprakash and, now his 
back surgery has been deemed 
a success. Graham Thorpe. 

Next, a second spinner to 
act both as foil and competi- 
tor to Robert Croft 
Third, an all-rounder — 
limited scope here. 

Fourth, a reserve wicket- 


This morning some 
careers will be 
made and others 
ended. It can be a 
cruel business 


keeper, one sharp enough to 
come In cold in a Test series 
while accepting that realisti- 
cally he is going to play little. 

Finally, a fifth pace bowler 
as understudy to Darren 
Gough. Angus Fraser, Domi- 
nic Cork and Alan Mufially . 

Anyone who followed the 
Sri Lanka Test must have 
thought that the final batting 
place came down to a straight 
choice between Graeme Hick 
and John Crawley, each in 
turn apparently enhancing 
his chances with a century. 

More rotation was put on 
this angle of the match than 
Muthiah Muralitharan im- 
parts on the ball but in truth 
the Test was mostly a red her- 
ring. The issue is simple: 
which one would the selectors 
prefer to see walking out to 
face Glenn McGrath and 
Shane Wame, with Ian Healy 
growling away behind the 
sticks and Steve Waugh's epi- 
thets to welcome them? 

Much has been made of 
Hick’s form abroad, where he 
averages more than 40. In 
Australia last time round be 
scored 208 rnns in three 
matches — including 98 not 
out in Sydney — before his 
back gave out. 

HJck’s first-innings figures, 
however, show just 28 runs 
from three innings and that is 
where runs are most telling. 
Then there is the tame man- 
ner in which he surrendered 
to the South Africans. It told 
more about Hick t h an his 
Oval century. His time ap- 
pears to have gone. 

Crawley’s Test career has 
been similarly one of promise 
not quite coming to fruition. 
He had a disappointing tour 
of the Caribbean last winter 
anri hit summer has been not 
unlike Hick’s with six centu- 
ries. if any conclusion can be 
drawn from' The Oval, 
though, it was Crawley’s as- 
sured play against Muralitb- 
aran’s spin in that first in- 
nings and Wame is looming. 


Crawley’s cause win be ad- 
vanced by his versatility. 
Rather than take a s pecialist 
reserve opener Rn ginn^ will 
be looking to an all-round 
batsman capable of going in 
at the top or in the mirMia of 
the order. 

Rarely can English spin- 
bowling resources have been 
so thin, and the past nine 
months have told the sorry 
tale. In the time between Fhil 
Tufhell having Curtly Am- 
brose stumped on the third 
day of the fifth Test in Bridge- 
l town, and Ian Salisbury 
finally taking a wicket to «md 
the Sri Lanka inning s on Sun- 
day, En gland spinners have 
bowled 234 overs in all for a 
brace of wickets — one to 
Ramprakash in Antigua and 
the other to Ashley Giles set 
Old TrafforcL 

Despite a poor summer in 
which be Called to take a Test 
wicket Craft should tour, al- 
though he needs help to 
recapture the spark of last 
season. The other candidates' 
can be whittled down to the 
two left-aimers Tufhell and 

Giles and annthar affspiUUr 

in Peter Such. 

Salisbury, sadly, has 
revealed himself to be what 
most' suspected. Giles should 
also be discounted untQ he 
crosses the divide from seam 
bowler to spinner. 

Tufhell had his success 
against Australia in the win 
at The Oval last summer and 
took 10 wickets in four Tests 
in Australia four years ago, 
but he was ordinary in the 
Caribbean last winter — 
needing 30 overs for each of 
his seven wickets while other 
spinners were striking at 
three tinw; that rate. 

Too often Tufhell has 
settled for defence, rationalis- 
ing in bis mind that he jmg 
been "doing a job" when he 
ba a been doing nothing of the 
sort New legislation restrict- 
ing negative leg-side bowling 
will not help him. 

It should also be noted that 
in the view of the profession- 
als, Such remains the best 
spinner in the land. 

Other positions are perhaps 
more dear-cut Paul Nixon, 
Keith Piper, Adrian Aymes 
and Rob Turner will all have 
been mentioned for the 
reserve wicketkeeper’s spot 
but Lancashire's Warren 
Hegg — cheerful, competent 
and having a good season 
with the hat — will probably 
get the nod. . 

Dean Headley, who took 18 
wickets against Australia last 
summer and enjoyed a whole- 
hearted series in the Carib- 
bean, should clinch foe fifth 
howling spot ahead of Andrew 
Caddick, whose capacity to 
wilt under fire will always 
outweigh his ability, and Ed 
Giddins, who could yet be Fra- 
ser’s successor. \ 

As all-rounder Ben HbH> 
oake edges out Andrew Slin- 
toffas a better bowling option 
hut he has much work to do. 
The party will be completed 
by the addition cf Surrey’s 
young Cast bowler Alex Tudor 
despite foe rival claims of 
Durham’s Stephen Harmison. 

Adam. HdlUoake wifi lead 
foe side in the one-day tourna- 
ment in Bangladesh in Alec 
Stewart’s absence, while the A 
party to Zimbabwe is likely to 
reflect the quality of foe oppo- 
sition- Michael Vaughan, a 
former Under-19 captain, is 
likely to Toad rather than 
Owais Shah or an experienced 
hand such as Nick Knight. 



Coming up fast . . . Harmison celebrates a wicket and, below, Tudor looks ahead photographs: tony marshall and mis cooper 

Quick look Into the future 


Paul Weaver on two 
young pace bowlers 
who were surprise 
tour candidates 


T WO surprising 

names were consid- 
ered when the Test 
selectors met to 
choose their Ashes tour 
party, which will be an- 
nounced today. 

Surrey’s Alex Tudor and 
Durham’s Stephen Har- 
mison, both uncapped and 
surrounded by form and fit- 
ness worries, were dis- 
cussed as possibilities to 
tour Australia as the 17th 
member of the squad. 

The selectors are con- 
cerned that not one of their 
leading quick bowlers, who 
include Angus Fraser, Dar- 
ren Gough. Dominic Cork, 
Alan MuBaUy. Andy Cad- 
dick. Ed Giddins, Dean 
Headley and Chris Silver- 
wood, can be thought of as 
truly fast. . 

For fills reason both the 
20-year-old Tudor and Har- 
mison, who is 19, were con- 
sidered for . the . main tour 
party, more as an invest- 1 
ment for the fixture than as ' 
a key to winning the Ashes. 

Neither features in the 
national bowling averages 



or even in their respective 
current county sides. Tudor 
is slightly quicker and has 
been talked about since first 

playing for Surrey in 1995, 
when he hnwimTiaMy had 
batsmen hopping about on 
The Oval's pacy pitches. 

But his slender frame has 
li&d difficulty 
fitness through foe day-to- 
day slog of county cricket. 
Last season he played Just 
eight championship games, 
talcing 16 wickets at almost 
83. This season he has 
played 10 matches and has 
29 wickets at 25.07. 

Harmison first played for 
Durham In 1996 and was 
impressive enough to win 
selection, alongside Tudor, 


for the England Under-19 
tour to Pakistan the 
following winter. 

But he suffered a back in- 
jury and returned home 
early. He played no county 
cricket last season. This 1 
s ummer he has* taken 44 
wickets at 80.10 but had to 
withdraw from the recent 
Under-19 Test against Paki- 
stan because of sore shins. 

His selection would be an 
even greater surprise, bat 
not for Durham’s cricket 
executive Geoff Cook, who 
says: "He is tall, lively and, 
rather like the West Indies 
quickB, bowls his full 
height. He’s got genuine 
pace and hits the seam.” 
The Durham coach Norman 


Gifford adds: "Stephen is a 
genuine prospect. He's got 
real pace and can swing it a 
bit, too. He had that hack 
trouble last year but has 
worked extremely bard to 
put it right.” 

Sussex’s deputy chief ex- 
ecutive and director of 
cricket David Gilbert. -who 
as Surrey coach played an 
important part in Tudor's 
development, says: "I mast 
say that for all his pace and 
potential it has been an- 
other summer of under- 
achievement for Alex. 

“I really thought he 
might have made a bigger 
impression this season. But 
there have been too many 
no-bails and he too often 
goes for four runs an over. 
Then he has had foot inju- 
ries this season. 

“One thing you can never 
criticise Alex for is lack of 
effort With his gangling 
height he knows he has to 
do plenty of work ip the 
gym and he has done exact- 
ly that 

"As for Harmison, I saw 
him bowl at Eastbourne 
earlier this season and im- 
mediately felt I was watch- 
ing an England bowler. He 
is distinctly sharp. IT not 
quite as quick as Alex, but 
of the two he has tbe 
greater control and would 
be tbe better bet for Austra- 
lia at this moment.” 


SPORTS NEWS 15 

Stewart in 
belated 
charm 
offensive 


Davfil Hopps 


A LMOST as conse- 
quential as the out- 
standing spin bowl- 
ing by Muthiah 
Muralitharan at The Oval 
yesterday, which was impres- 
sive enough for foe fifth-best 
match figures in Test history, 
was the spinning that was 
surely going on behind the 
scenes in foe England camp. 

Twenty-four hours after 
Englan d's coach David Lloyd, 
with a few seconds of innu- 
endo, bad caused ructions by 
reviving questions about the 
legality of Muralitharan's 
action, the captain Alec Stew- 
art offered an unreserved rec- 
ognition of one of Test crick- 
et’s most asto unding talents. 

Murali, the hill-conntry 
Tamil with a hereditary de- 
formity of his elbow, and a 
wrist like a revolving door, 
had taken nine England 
second-innings wickets to 
leave him with match figures 
of 16 for 22a 

Stewart’s praise, suitahly, 
was gracious and uns tinting 
"That was a magnificent 
effort" he said. "He is a 
special bowler, whose action 
has been filmed and passed by 
foe ICC. I have always said 
that Saqlain Mushtaq, who 
plays with me at Surrey, is 
foe best off-spinner in foe 
world, but this fellow is in a 
league of his own. 

“He spun foe ball more 
than any spinner I have ever 
seen. He flights it makes it 
bounce, bowls a leg-spinner, 
and is developing the ball that 
Saqlain specialises in, the one 
that turns away from you." 

Lloyd's reference to Mura- 
li’s "unorthodox” action, and 
remark that he had made his 
feelings known to the authori- 
ties. was deemed yesterday by 
the International Cricket 
Council match referee, Ah- 
med Eb rahim, not to have 
broken the code of conduct 
That was his only 
consolation. 

Thilanga Sumathipala, 
president of the Sri Tjmiwm 
Cricket Board, confirmed that 
nffir.ial representations had 
been made to foe Rn gianri and 
WalesCricket Board yester- 
day to explain Lloyd’s out- 
burst The ECB did not hide 
its embarrassment Richard 
Peel, foe bead of corporate af- 
fairs, said: “These were 
Lloyd's own observations. We 
will he talking to him.” 

When Geoffrey Boycott sug- 
gested on BBC Television at 
the tea interval that “maybe 
we should get an En g l a n d 
coach who knows bow to keep 
his mouth shut”, Lloyd was 
so enraged that he strode into 
tbe broadcasting area for a 
five-minute altercation. That 
might bring further ramifica- 
tions today, although his 
Racking is unlikely. 

The affair had echoes oT 
Lloyd’s famous “We Bloody 
Murdered ’Em" outburst after 
England b«d drawn foe Bula- 
wayo Test in disputatious cir- 
cumstances two years ago, 
which brought an unofficial 
reprimand. 

Murali seemed uncon- 
cerned by foe antics. "1 don't 
react much to what people 
say,” he said. “When a team 
is losing sometimes they try 
to find fault I know I am not 
doing anything wrong . " 1 

Lancas hire, where the for- 
mer Sri Lanka coach, Dav 
Whatmore, Is in charge, are 
likely to offer him a county 
contract next season. "I 
would like to play county 
criCket but just for one year,” 
Mural! confirmed. Lloyd. r a 
previous county coach, and a 
regular visitor to Old Traf- 
ford, might have to tread 

carefully. 

By passing 200 Test wickets 


in his 42nd Test, at tbe age Of 
26. and with few injury prob- 
lems other than a spora d i c 
aching shoulder, MuraU’s am- 
bitions seem to have few 
bounds: 400 Test wickets, 
even 500 seem within his com- 
pass. Only Sri Lanka’s spo- 
radic International pro- 
gramme could limit his 
chances of becoming the 
greatest ever Test wicket- 
taker in history. 

England, likely to follow 
three Tests In Sri TjmVw in 
2000-1 with three more In Eng- 
land the following year, 
finally look willing to give Sri 
Lanka foe regard they de- 
serve. For Arjuna Ranalunga, 
who is contemplating retire- 
ment after next s umm er’s 
World Cup, an ambition of a 
Test win In England had hw»n 
realised. 

“We bowled first because 
we wanted to give Murali a 
rest in between England's in- 
nings.” he said. “He panicked 
a bit after tea when the wick- 
ets weren't coming, but we 
calmed him down.” 

Only Shane Wame can 
Claim to be such a destructive 
spin bowler, but while 
Wame's achievements have 
brought huge sponsorship op- 
portunities, Murali remains 
ignored. “A local business- 
man sponsors his bat for a 
few pounds,” said Ranatamga. 
“It’s very sad.” 


Oval board 


M A Bucher o Jayasurtya 

D wickrernasinghe II 

S P James c B B Muralitharan at 

Q a Hick c Kahiwltriatana 

bWtekrwiaslnohe 10 : 

tA J Suwon c 7Wakaratna ft 
M R Ramprakash c Jayawardana 

D Muralitharan 6i 

J P Crawley not Out 1 SI 

B C Hoinoato c Atapaitu 

D Muralitharan 1< 

0 G Cork b MuralWiaran < 

I D K Salisbury b MuralKharan 

D Gough c Kalmrithaiana 

b Muralitharan • 

ARCFraatf bMuralUharan ■ 

Extra (bl.lbll.w2.nft9) X 

Total (159J overs) 444 

Mri>kw> 1 * 7a si, aoe. 230 . 277 . 

333.343.35 & 

BaAp WWkrartBBbighe 30-4-81-2: 
Porara ao-UMDs-i; Dharmaaena 
lB-S-SS-tt Minlltharan 593-14-155^7: 
Jayaaurtya 11 - 0 -as-a 


Hrt ta w ln p a 

S T Jayaaurtya c Smart ft HnUhutice 313 

MSAtapatbilbwftCark — _ « 

D P M Jayawardano e HoHJoako 

ft Fraser — 9 

P A da Silva c Stewart ft Hoi Boaka— 1 01 

*A Ranttungn Ibw b Gough #1 

H PTWefcenunotow ft dough _____ ft 
tR SKrtuwtlharanac Crawley b Cork M 

HDP Dbarmaaona lftw b Fraser 11 

S A Porera not out — 4* 

G P Wfekramaalnghe b Fraser . 0 

M Muralitharan c Stewart b Saftabury SO 
Extras (bW. fb?T. wr. nWJ 40 

Total (T68.fi owe) «®1 

Ml «* wtahMW S3. 05. 328. 450, 460. 4BB. 
504 526.631 

BovAqu Gough 30-5-100-2; Fraser 
23-3-95-3; Hoflloake 28-3-105-2: Cork 
38-5-12B-2: Salisbury 2&5^7-66-1; Ram- 
prakash S-O-34-tt Butcher 11-2-18-0. 


S P Jamas c Jayawanfene 

b Muralitharan M 

M A Butcher at Kaluwttharana 

b Muralitharan — IS 

G a Hick ibw b Mmntharmn ° 

1A J Stewart run out 33 

MR Ramprakash cTiHakaramo 

ft Mural Ithamn 43 

J P Crawley b Muralitharan 14 

B C Hotiloake Ibw b Muralitharan __ O 
D Q Cork c KahwHharana 

b Muralitharan — - ® 

ID rf Salisbury tow DMuratftnaran — ° 

0 Gough b Muralitharan is 

ARC Fraser not out — ° 

Extras (07. 108. wl.nbW) SO 

Total (129.2 over*) 1S1 

Ml of wtafcatsi 26, 2S. 78. 93. 118. 118. 
127, 127. 180. 

Bew Bogi VWal— Ittaatngna 4-0-W-Q; Par- 
ara lM-22-ft Muralftheran 5AM7-4S-* 
Ohormasena 19J-13-12-0; Joyaaurlya 
28-14-30-0: do Siva 10J-S-18-0; 
Jaynwardena 2-0-S-0. 


S T Jayasurtya not out >4 

M S Atapattu not out • 

Extras (Ib4) ♦ 

Total (loro. Severe) *T 

HdnetftafeDPM.MVWHl4ena.PAga 
Stva. *A Ranalunga. H P TUIekeratna. 1A 
S Kaluurimarana. M Muralitharan. G P 
mdcremaslngha. S A Perara. H D P X 
Dharmaaena. 

■■want Fraser 2-3-19-0; Cork 8-0-S-tt 
Hohloaka VO-ii-O 

Unp train E A Nlcholls end D R Shepherd. 
Sri Lanka wen by IP ntg fc aa a . 
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Sport in brief 

Rugby League 

Lee Jackson, the former 
Great Britain hooker who has 
spent the past three years to 
Australia, wilt join Leeds 
next season on a three-year 
contract, unites Andy Wilson. 
But Leeds are fighting to hold 
on to another former interna- 
tional, Daryl Powell, who has 
been asked to work alongside 
Shaun McRae as Gateshead s 
assistant player-coach. 

Cycling 

The International Cycling 
Union has told the the Austra- 
lian, French and Swiss feder- 
ations that they have unti l 
September IS to decide on 
ywyHnrw fin- their Festina 
riders who were implicated in 
the drugs scandal which 
mar red foe Tour de France. 

Drugs In Sport 

Two former East German 
sports officials have been con- 
victed by » Be* 1 * ^ f( ? 

eivine perfbrtnanceenhano- 
^ drags to young female 

Sss&Kgsi 


Squash 

Jansher Kahn, foe world’s 
outstanding player over the,; 
past decade, will not compete 
at the Commouwealfo Games 
in Lumpur this month 
because of a court order from 
his Malaysian former wife.de- 
m adding a large sum of 
money for the maintenance of 
their .son if he .alters -foe' 
country. 

Winter Olympics 

tour more venues have sub- 
mitted bids to stage foe 2006 
Winter Olympics. Sion (Swit- 
zerland), Zakopane (Poland), 
Turin and Helsinki. Joined 
the Austrian city of Klagen- 
furt, which submitted its bid 
last week. A sixth co ntend e r , 
Foprad Tatry (Slovakia), is 
expected to follow. before 
tonight’s deadline. Tbe 'deci- 
sion will be made nest June. 

Table Tennis . 

Matthew Syed, the England 
No. l, knocked out tbe world 
No. 11 Peter Karlsson of 
Sweden at the Australian 
Open in Melbourne before go- 
ing out in foe quarter-final to 
Kalin Kreanga of Greece. 
Bradley BiHington has won 
the men’s singles title in the 
Merseyside International 
Open at Liverpool; Sue Col- 
lier took the women’s title. 


Sailing 


I Athletics 


^iipei t sets Johnson plea to IAAF 


Scoreboard 


Britemle Asttmuce 

County C ha mpio ns hip 

(Today: 11.0) 


Bef> Fisher 
In Porto Gervo 

A BRITISH win heralded 
foe opening of the Swan 
World Cup, held off the shores 
of Sardinia’s Costa Smeralda. 

Stephen Fein’s 48foot Full 
Felt finished a minute clear of 
the 88-boat fleet on corrected 
time to take foe Motorola Tto- 
pby from the previous world 
champion, Louis Vaccari’s 48- 
foot Eurasia. In third place 
was the scourge of foe Com. 
modores Cup, foe^ft Cisne cf 
Koert Jansen. 

The '18-mfle race, was held 
in south-eastedy breves that' 
built from six knots to 16 at 
foe finish, not the displace- 
ment Fun Pelt wanted, but 
similar to most of those she is 
racing against this week. 

Bans Eekbafe Jhndvision 
was the boat to beat with the 
America’s Cup winner, Rus- 
sell Contis, on board with sev- 
eral of the Black Magic crew, 
but Tony Buckingham be- 
came a very happy owner- 
driver on beating Coutts. 


Duncan 


in Betfin 


M ichael -J ohnson, foe 
sport’s biggest star, 
has joined foe criti- 
cism of the International Am- 
ateur Athletic Federation 
after sailor officials Insisted 
last ni ght the grand prix final 
will taka place in Moscow de- 
spite the worsening situation 
In Russia. 

“I think foe IAAF should 
reconsider holding it some- 
where else because of the un- 
stable environment,” said 
Johnson, foe Olympic 300 and 
400 metres champion, yester- 
day. "It’s not what foe sport is 
about: With the situation the 
way it is at present it could be 
dangerous.” 

Security fears amid the 
A<mpcming crisis in foe- Rus- 
sian capital have already 
prompted foe 100m and 200m 
world champions Maurice 
Greene and Ato Boldpn to say 
they will not make the trip for 
the Tm*»Hng on Saturday, the 
richest event on foe sports 
calendar with a total pri2© 


purse worth $4.4 million 
(£2.75 million). 

The . Moscow meeting 
doubles as the conclusion to 
the IAAF’s new Golden 
League series which offers 
SI million to be shared among 
those to have won their 
events in all seven meetings.. 

A petition, signed by more 
than 50 of the world's top ath- 
letes, including Britain’s 
Zwan Thomas, expressing 
their concerns was presented 
to the IAAF after foe meeting 
in Brussels last Friday. 

Sandro Giovanelli. the 
IAAF competitions director, 
admitted foe idea of switch- 
ing the final to Monte Carlo 
had been discussed but 
Quickly dismissed. He said 
the IAAF was in dose contact 
with the Moscow authorities. 

“We had a meeting two 
weeks ago with the mayor of 
Moscow, and he swore that 
they have no major problems 
and have guaranteed the se- 
curity of the athletes in their 
hotel,” said Giovanelli. “The 
finals will take place there.” 

Instead of going to Moscow 


Johnson will travel home to 
Dallas to take part in a pro- 
am golf tournament. He 
needed persuading to come 
here to compete in the ISTAF 
98 meeting in tbe Olympia 
Stadion tonight 
This meeting Is the penulti- 
mate event for the Golden 
rgagim Four athletes are tan- { 
tails lngly dose to sharing m ' 
the jackpot They are Moroc- 
co's Hicham El Guerrouj in 1 
the 1500m. Haile Gebrselassie j 
in the 5,000m, Bryan Bronson i 
in the 400m hurdles and I 
Marion Jones in the 100m. j 
The only woman capable cf 
giving Jones a hard time, 
France’s Christine Arran, has 
withdrawn because she 
claims she is having trouble 
wwrttug to terms with her 
new-found feme since she 
won foe European Champion- 
ship title in Budapest two 
weeks ago. She ran disap- 
pointingly in Brussels when 
Jones beat her easily. 

“1 don’t need Arran to run 
fast,” said Jones. *1 showed in 
Brussels that I am the fastest 
woman In foe world.” 


Horn Sussex (3pts) have scored 313 tor 
ei0K In their dm innings against Oamor- 
Bsn(3). 


M TE Peirce e Law b Parkin 4 

WG Khan Curb Parkin • 

J R Carpenter c Sham b Davies — O 

*CJ Adams runout 43 

R KRaocStmrbDsvtftS — — 76 

K Nowell c PoweT b Dale — S4 

R S C Martn-JenldM e Shaw 

b Thomas — — — — — . — 78 

R j Kkfltoy b Tnomss 6 

tNJWllannatOUt — 3 

Extra (bB. C0. W2. nfi4) 30 

Total (tor& 1032 0 Mn)_ 11* 

Mi of wleftMaiS. a 23, SO. 187. 2S5, 282, 
313. 

To baa M A Robinson. JD Lowry. 

BowB-atPs/Un 23-8-72-2 Davies 
2VM8-2 unman 2aw«w; two 
2D-6-SV1: Crca 18-6-48-0. 
auumnAM: *M P Maynard, w L Law. A 
Dale. M J Powell. P A Cottay, R 0 8 Croft, 
TA DSnaw. 8 D Thomas, A P Davies. OT 
Parkin. A W Evans, 

IftS^aK R Jurtan and K E PBfmor. 


• niE Sussex medhan-pacw Robin Mw- 
tfrvOenUns slewed aU-round potential In 
owning to the rams wtth a career-best 78 
altar the horns sMs had craanad to 23 tar 
three after electing u bat at Hows. 

KsWi Mo u rns (84) end Rajesft Rao (78) 
also Mi Msson*s bat scorn wa ^ * * **■ ■ 
tn rafted by nine wtefc qt a by Haifipthlre In 
toalr previous game, rallied wsfl to etoaft 
on 313 tor eight against Glamorgan. 

The borne captain Chris Adame began 
the recovery by sharing a tourdmcket 
stand ot 87 in 19 avers wnfi Rao ftetore 
Doing untuddhr run out tor 43. 

But the S-y ear-aid Marti n-JenkW 
dreams el a maiden century erumwed 
emeoy in the day's tost aver wnan he was 
caught behind, hairing struck ten tours In a 
disciplined 133-beH Innings. 


Tm WupOiux Middlesex (4pts) nave 
scored 357 tor five in (hair Bret outings 
egslnsi Hampsltira ( 2 ). 


D J GoodcMId Ibw bJwnee 14 

R A KsMftboraughc Aymes b James so 

A J$Hiwac Kendaii ft McLean as 

MWGftafngcKsacnbMascarsnlws rr 

pn weaken c Aymes b Hartley IT 

IK R Brawp not out St 

K P Dutch not out 46 

Extras ( 610 . IDII.w&nBtt).-—. Si 

Total (tor 6. 104 overs) Mr 

Ml of wUata SB, 16& ML 38B, 311. 

To bati R L Johnson, J P HewlQ. C J BML 
PCRTufnell. 

BourCftw McLean 2T-4-50-1; Hartley 
18-4-52-1: James iB-6-65-2: Moms 
16-0-79-0: Maacarannaa 19-543-1: 
Siapmnson 13-3-47-0. 

KAMPSWRE: O W Witte. J P Stephen* 
son. W B Kendall, a Smith, TA N 

Aymes. U KaedL A 0 Maacarenhaa, K O 
James. A C Monta. N A U McLean. P J 
Hartley. 

Umptaeai B Duoeaun and R A WNto. 

U-1 9 Test match 

(Today- 11.0) 

Ch Ma nta n k England 368-9 (R W T Kay 
68. M Gough 87. R Lagan SSno: FazH 
4-ia) v Pakistan. 


• THE Hampshire captain Robin 8m«i 
put Middlesex In at Southampton till Ms 
side's wayward bowtere soon made Mm 
regret his decision as Andrew Sanaa 
marked Ms nreKttsa datari with 83. 

With the pitch not providing the ex- 
pected movement the opener Richard 
Kstuabwoogh urea Quickly Mo Mi stride. 
He and me 3i-yan*ew Strauss added 99 
in e l toma at fashion baton uses Qatong 
came In » belle his 41 yean wMi nine 
tours as he raced to fitly In 83 bails. 

Strauss was Anally out to a Mlp cam 
after chasing a ban Iran Mixon McLean 
and Gattmg niiawed m similar tashlae tor 
77 oh the oowUng at UmM Maac aren hu. 

Tha Middlesex captain Kalth Brown than 
turned the acrew wfth a rapid unbaaan 37 
to taka Ms Mem to (hair tourth halting 
point wfth 357 tor five. 
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Mansell crashes out, page 12 

Hoddle raves about Owen, page 1 4 


The gentlemen of Epsom, page 1 3 
The case for pace, page 15 
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9 for 65 

Muralitharan’s spin 
sends England to 
1 0-wicket defeat 


S HEER GENIUS had 
its way at The Oval 
yesterday when Muth- 
iah Muraiitharan, an 
off-spinner with an action that 
might get him a job as a circus 
contortionist, bowled Sri 
Lanka to victory on the final 
day of the one-off match, pro- 
ducing some of the most 
remarkable figures ever seen. 

England, 54 Tor two over- 
night. were finally dismissed 
for 181 shortly before five 
o’clock, with Muraiitharan 
taking nine for 65 from 54.2 
overs, the seventh-best in- 
nings figures ever if only the 
third best on this ground. 

But his match analysis of 16 
for 220 has been bettered only 
in number of wickets by Jim 
Laker tl9) and Sydney Barnes 
(17) and in terms of runs as 
well by Narendra Hirwani and 
Bob Mnssie. On a blameless 
pitch that had yielded four 
magnificent centuries, one of 

them a double, and on which 
no other bowler could make 
headway, this was bowline 
that bordered on fantasy'. 

Muralitharan’s single- 
handed demolition of England 
left Sri Lanka 14 overs In 
which to score 36 to win. As 
they are fully capable of top- 
ping three figures inside 10 
overs of a limited-overs match 
that was scarcely challenging. 
They required precisely five 
of them, and lost no wickets, 
with the honour of clipping 
the winning boundary falling 
to Marvan Atapattu. 

But Sanath Jayasuriya had 
signed off in style by hitting 
Angus Fraser for two fours 
and a six in four balls and 19 
off the over and then cutting 
Ben Hollioake over extra 
cover for another six. finish- 
ing unbeaten on 24 from 17 
deliveries. Sri Lanka have 
now beaten England in 
successive Tests at home and 
away, and are also one-day 
champions of the world. 

When Muraiitharan had 
retrieved the match ball from 
David Shepherd and retreated 
to Lhe pavilion, the crowd 
gathered to salute a wonderful 
team achievement. England, 
remember, had made -145 in 
their first innings, sufficient 
In almost any circumstance to 


BestTestbowtbig 

Eng v Aos Qkt Teatfaat'tBGG • 


GA Lotvnana 9*28 . 

Eng v SA Johannesburg 1895-6 


JC Laker 937 

cngvAus Ofcf Trsfkmf.1950 . 


RJ Hadtoe 9-62 
NZvAus Brisbane 138&6 


A Mu* CfcM&9-8fl -Jl - 

Pakv Eng Lahore 1997-8 


DE Malcolm 9-57 • 
Eng v SA The Oval 1994 



EngvAB&Oftt 


0MTm8Wi3S& 


SF Homes 17-159 . 

Eng v SA Johannesburg 1913-4 


NDHlnvpn! 16-73$ 
tnd vWl Macias 


RAL Hassle 16-137 
Aus v Eng Lord’s 1973 


dispel thoughts of losing. In- 
stead. the sheer lack of inhibi- 
tion in the Sri Lankan batting 
gave Muraiitharan time. 

Just twice were Sri f-anica 
unduly inconvenienced as 
they worked through the Eng- 
land order, first by the exten- 
sion into the morning of the 
second-wicket partnership be- 
tween Steve James. — who 
spent more than three gritty 
hours over his 25 — and Alec 
Stewart, which yielded 53 
runs only but occupied 36 
overs: then later one for the 
ninth wicket, also of 53, this 
time between Mark Rampra- 
kash and Darren Gough, that 
took a further 42 overs. This 
gave England just the faintest 
glimmer of another Old Traf- 
ford-style escape: then they 
avoided defeat by South Af- 
rica with Fraser surviving a 
torrid final over from Allan 
Donald. 

So cleverly did Rampra- 
kash and Gough play that of 
the 123 balls faced by Gough 
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during the partnership. Just 
29 were from Muraiitharan 
and Arjuna Ranatunga was 
forced to chop and change his 
bowling to try and get at the 
tail-ender. 

Ramprakash was finally 
out for 42, made in more than 
four hours of graft and 
spurred on perhaps by the 
fact that he ran Stewart out 
for 32. urging his captain to a 
quick 5 ingle to square leg that 
might have been on had not 
the substitute fielder Up ill 
Cbandana pounced and 
thrown down the one stump 
he could see. 

Gough had reined himswlf 
in admirably for almost 2'A 
hours for his 15 before he was 
last out, bowled behind his 
legs trying to sweep. 

Milestone after milestone 
was reached and passed by 
Muraiitharan as he wove his 
spell, first from one end and 
then the other. When Ben 
Hollioake was leg before 
wicket to his first ball, the 
opening delivery of the after- 
noon session, it equalled his 
best match haul of 12 wickets. 

Eleven runs later, when 
Dominic Cork swept too vigor- 
ously and gloved a catch to the 

diving wicketkeeper, he had 
become only the fourth finger 
spinner, after Lance Gibbs, 
Derek Underwood and Bishen 
Bedi. to reach 200 Test wickets 
and, along with Shane Warne, 
the fifth fastest to that mark of 
all Test bowlers. 

Four balls later, with the 
demise of Tan Salisbury, he 
had equalled the 14 wickets 
taken in a Test on this ground 
by Australia's Demon Spof- 
forth 106 years ago and by 
Whispering Death, Michael 
Holding. 22 years since. 

There was more. When 
Ramprakash flicked and Ha- 
sh an Tillekeratne took a 
reflex catch at short leg, it 
gave him his eighth wicket, 
more than he had taken In a 
Test innings before and the 
one which made him the lead- 
ing bowler in the world this 
year, taking him past Don- 
ald's 66 wickets, it had been a 
privilege to watch. 


Lender comment, pag« 9 
and David Hopps, page 15 



Super League not a way 
forward, says Shearer 


Michael Walker finds Newcastle’s striker 
lining up against a European breakaway 


T HE England captain 
Alan Shearer has come 
out against the proposed 
European Super League. 
Shearer described the idea of 
a breakaway league featuring 
the richest dubs as “wrong" 
and “for the sake of money". 

The Newcastle striker also 
Identified Wimbledon, whose 
success in a state of compara- 
tive poverty is the antithesis 
of the aims of those agitating 
for a breakaway league, as 
the true keeper of football's 
souL 

“I think it would he 
wrong,” Shearer said of the 
Super League idea. “I think 
the game of football is tre- 
mendous at the moment espe- 
cially in this country and to 
change all that for the sake of 
money ... I understand that 
there is a hell of a lot of 
money in football at the mo- 
ment, but for one or two or 
three, or however many clubs 
would break away, it would, 
in my opinion, be wrong. 

“The beauty of the Premier 
League is that you go to the 


so-called lesser teams and 
sometimes you get beaten. 
That’s the beauty of football. 
You can go to Wimbledon on a 
cold Tuesday night and you 
do not know what to expect. 

"Sometimes you can go 
there and win 3-0, on the 
other hand you can get your 
backsides kicked 3-0. 1 think 
that's what football is all 
about And that’s not being 
disrespectful to Wimbledon 
because I am one of their big- 
gest fens.” 

Shearer felt that for reasons 
of tradition and history New- 
castle United or Manchester 
United versus Wimbledon 
will always matter more than 
Newcastle playing Milan 
twice a season. 

“From what I gather there 
wouldn't be any relegation or 
promotion yet that’s what 
football is all about The un- 
certainty of how the season 
nnfolds is the great thing 
about football 1 think if the 
Super League was created 
then a lot of that romance 
would be taken away." 


Shearer, hardly a romantic, 
will surprise many with his 
opinion. Having been trans- 
ferred for a total of £19.2 mil- 
lion In his career and said to 
be on wages of £20,000 per 
week, he has been one of the 
principal beneficaries of 
English football's economic 
transformation of the past six 
years. He accepts that he has 
"an easier life than most”. 

However, he will have de- 
lighted traditionalists and all 
supporters of smaller clubs 
with his remarks and may In- 
fluence Uefe's apparent deci- 
sion to challenge the financial 
allure of the lucrative league 
envisaged by the company 
Media Partners by restructur- 
ing the Champions League 
and Uefa Cup. 

Shearer's concerns could 
also alarm the hierarchy at St 
James' Park. Far a long time 
it has been the ambition of 
the former Newcastle chair- 
man and present president 
Sir John Hall to see Newcas- 
tle participate in a European 
league, a development Hall 
has always considered inev- 
itable. The man. Newcastle 
broke the world record trans- 
fer fee for does not appear to 
agree with that 





Punishing physical exercise will soon be 
history with the arrival of the fitness pill, a 
wonder preparation that will trick muscles 
into thinking they’ve been for a workout. 

Gain without pain 


The destroyer . . . Muthiah 
Muraiitharan, who beat 
Englan d virtually single- 
handed and double-jointed. 
*He is something else,’ said 
Alec Stewart tom jenkins 


Ballybunion 

bickering 
over Bill’s day 



Lawrence Donegan 


N othing is simple in 
Irish political life but 
seldom can a single 
event have been so 
steeped In intrigue, with 
walk-on parts granted to 
"shadowy” bag carriers, the 
US Masters champion, a plas- 
ter of paris statue and a hair- 
dressers called "Monica's”. 

The event I am referring to. 
of course, is Bill Clinton's 
game of golf at the world-ram- 
ous Ballybunion course in 
County Kerry this Saturday. 

Students of American poli- 
tics will be aware that golf, 
along with the career pros- 
pects of White House interns, 
is a subject close to Mr Clin- 
ton’s heart He is currently 
banned from indulging in 
both by his wife. Hillary. Bill's 
dubs were locked In the cup- 
board during the first family's 
recent holiday at Martha's 
Vineyard. 

It was this passion (for golf, 
not Monica) which prompted 
an invitation to the President 
from the then Irish foreign 
minis ter Dick Spring in 1996 
to play a round of golf at Bally- 
bunion. A tee time was booked 
but unfortunately Mr Clinton 
had to cancel due to an unfore- 
seen foreign policy crisis. The 
invitation, stood and when it 
was announced earlier this 
summer that the President 
was returning to Ireland a Sat- 
urday afternoon tee time was 
quickly set aside. 

Great plans were laid in Bal- 
lybunion, including the cast- 
ing of a bronze statue of Mr 
Clinton in a suitable golfing 
pose. The town's development 
company drew up a route for a 
presidential walkabout 
So far, so good. However, 
students of American politics 
will also know that nothing 
involving Mr Clinton is ever 
straightforward and within 
days of bis visit to the Co Ker- 
ry links being confirmed 
there were murmur in gs of dis- 
content from some locals. 

Ballybunion is ranked as 
one of the world's best 10 
courses. The waiting time to 
become a member Is five years 
and the queue for a desirable 
Saturday afternoon tee time in 
September is only slightly 
shorter. “How come he can 
just turn up and walk on." one 
peeved member asked. 

Such discontent was not 
confined to the 19th hole. Last 
week it emerged the Fianna 


Fafl government had made 
efforts to have Spring dropped 
from the presidential four-ball 
in favour of a more “suitable" 

candidate. Spring's Labour 

Party was routed at a general 
election last year and he is 
now a mere opposition 
backbencher. 

A number of more "suit- 
able" names were floated by 
Dublin, including the reign- 
ing US Masters champion 
Mark O’Meara, but The White 
House stood by Spring and he, 
along with the Irish finance 
minister Charlie McCreevy 
and the Ballybunion club cap- 
tain. Brian McCarthy, have 
been handed the dubious hon- 
our of spending five hours 
with Mr Clinton without men- 
tioning you-know-who. 

T HE choice of caddies 
for the four players has 
been equally fraught, 
especially when it 
emerged that the caddy master 
at Ballybunion had stood for 
Sinn Fein at a council elec- 
tion. Official sources dis- 
missed suggestions that this 
gentleman would be carrying 
the President's bag and said 
the caddying duties for the day 
would be carried out by four 
US Secret Service agents. (All 
four are expected to be hope- 
less on club selection but wQl 
no doubt be prepared to throw 
themselves in front of a bun- 
ker for the President should 
bis ball be heading that way.) 

But if the caddying on the 
course this Saturday promises 
to be bizarre, events off the 
course are destined to be posi- 
tively surreal. 

When he fin ishes his round 
Mr Clinton was scheduled to 
unveil the seven-foot statue in 
his honour but with work on 
the £ 20 . 000 bronze figure in- 
complete a plaster of paris rep- 
lica is expected to do the 
honours. 

The President was then due 
to go for a stroll through Bally- 
bunion. although the town's 
development committee has 
not yet been told if the walk- 
about will actually take place. 
"The journalists will ask what 
kind of eej its are we." said the 
committee's chairman when 
asked to ponder the Doomsday 
scenario of a 30.000 crowd, a 
plaster of paris statue and no 
Bill Clinton. 

However, hopes are high 
after "Monica's Hair Salon" in 
the high street was recently 
renamed "The President's 
Shop”. Local rumour has it 
that the shop’s owners were 
offered a roll of dollars by the 
Secret Service to change its 
name and thus spare Mr Clin- 
ton the indignity or being pho- 
tographed outside an estab- 
lishment bearing the name of 
his youthful nemesis. 

Ballybunion. and the 
world’s press, awaits with 
baited breath. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,368 

Set by Gordius 



Across 


1 Dress fora leading lady made 
out of scrap paper (7) 

S The deviPs fellows at church 

ff) 

10 She takes a turn in 
Hammersmith Palais (4) 

11 Loutsnever make good 
soldiers ( 10 ) 

12 Late In negotiating a 

settlement (6) 

13,23,16,3,25 As the saying 
goes, a regular fatty diet 
helps you lose weight 
(M.5,4,1,5) 

14 Equipment for police 
interview? (5,4) 

16 See 13 

17 In all directions one is 
surrounded by hogs (5) 

19 Satire can constitute a 

philosophy (9) 


23 See 13 

24 Mssing books fburd by Uo(Q 

26 Sham cord In neat fashion (M) 

27 ‘Ome on the rivar (4) 

28 Missionary leaps to attars ton (7) 

29 Ways for gunners going back 
to depot (7) 

Down 


2 it takes holy people to grow 
• spice (7) 

3 See 13 

4 Hide dubious novel in record 
cover (7) 

6 Caught a number of dogs (6) 

7 Drink goes right to the head, 
to its detriment (9) 

8 In a tight spot ring for an 
officer of the law (7) 

9 Veteran grandma gets 
involved with police (3,10) 

15 Plots study — a feature of 
Oxford.. .(0) 
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18 ... college where labour Is 
not hard (7) 

20 Rubbish wagon tipped over 
another vehicle (7) 

21 It could make one's name a 
mystery to oneself (7) 

22 Subscribe a pound as a token 
( 6 ) 

25 See 13 

Solution tomor row 


® Stuck? Than call our Sotubore Hm 
on 0891 338 238 Cate test 50p 
par minute at all times. Sorvteo aun- 
pfledbyATS 
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